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THE EVENING-RED CLOUDS 
KWEI CHEN 
Oh, what is more beautiful than the evening-red clouds! 
Their glow is as the burning of seas of forests 
Yet they have only the beauty of conflagration, not its terror. 


“Have you also your exclusions? 
If not, I, a helpless son of a race whom none receive, 
I would build me there three rooms— 
A closet for study, and an inn for dining, and a camping-place for 
sweet slumber 
There, in your land, to pass my days and my years 
In the splendor of simple liberty 
Freed from all such as cheat and despise and cast empty 


” 


blame. 
But the clouds answer me not; 
They seem too conscious of the distant solitude of their abode; 
They sigh: 
“On your earth you are not alone.” 


I turn my eyes and look about me , 
But I am the only one who beholds the clouds. 











CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. IV 
By BARRETT H. CLARK 


In bringing to a close these papers on contemporary English 
dramatists I see I have not even mentioned several writers whose 
work deserves at least a few words of comment. But it was un- 
avoidable that in surveying a field so wide and so largely un- 
charted I should be forced to limit my remarks to the work of 
writers who seemed to me to represent certain phases of effort 
and achievement, without referring to each individual playwright 
who had done interesting work. 

My task in this last paper is to call to your attention the plays 
of some young men who have written enough to enable us to judge, 
not only what they can do, but what they are trying to do. In the 
first three papers I have tried to pass in review the plays written 
by the older established dramatists, by the writers who occasion- 
ally tried their hand, and by a fairly large number of newcomers 
who, in perhaps only a single work, have displayed some special 
gift or aptitude for the art and craft of writing for the theater. The 
seven writers I am about to discuss are, I am inclined to think, 
among the most promising playwrights now working in the British 
Isles. I believe that during the next decade the majority of them 
will make their mark and exert considerable influence over younger 
writers. Elsewhere I have already referred to others, like Munro, 
who may be counted upon to give us more and better plays, but 
these seven I am selecting because I think there is rather more 
promise in them than in most of the others I have written about. 

Among these seven are two who would have distinguished 
themselves as writers of English even had they never tried writing 
plays: Halcott Glover and Clifford Bax are literary men as well 
as dramatists. Their presence in the theater at all is a significant 
fact, for literature and drama are scarcely, in this generation and 
in the English-speaking countries, sister arts. Bax has written 
several delicately conceived and charmingly poetical one-acters, 
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a ballad play, a fantasy for music, a historical romance on Shake- 
speare (in collaboration), and one “straight” full-length drama. 
To consider him solely as a man of the theater would be to be- 
little his versatility as an artist. Yet he is not a literary man who 
has tried to write plays; he is a poet dramatist. 

U p-Stream is the full-length play I just referred to. The scene 
is laid in a Brazilian jungle at the end of a trail blazed by a party 
of daring and adventurous men. The background, like the ironic 
point of the play, reminds me of Conrad. A young man protests 
against the mistreatment of the employees working for the boss 
of the party, who is determined at all costs to put through a trade 
route over the mountains. The struggle between the two men is 
complicated by the presence of a woman who is first on the side 
of her guardian, the boss, and is later won over to the side of the 
young idealist. She comes to him at night with the intention of 
discovering which way he intends to take in leaving camp; but 
on discovering certain important facts she becomes attracted to the 
young man and is fully convinced of her guardian’s guilt. She is told 
which way the young man is going, and when she returns to report 
her success she gives what she believes to be false information. 
But the idealist, not yet fully trusting her, has lied to her, and 
the path she indicates is precisely the path he takes. Unable to 
forewarn him, the girl gets news of the murder of the man she had 
just learned to love. The irony of the situation would have ap- 
pealed to the author of Heart of Darkness. The dramatist seems 
to have thought out his plot rather too carefully. I felt, from the 
very start, that all the characters are held too rigidly between the 
fingers of the puppet-master. I rather think that the best plays 
are not written quite this way; that the artist is carried on by the 
characters, unable in the last analysis to determine just what they 
will say or do. Of course, the playwright must know what he is 
doing and whither he is bound, but surely he will discover new 
things in the hearts of his men and women the deeper he goes. 

U p-Stream is the only play of its sort that Bax has tried his 
hand at. He is more at ease in the realm of fantasy and the more 
or less historical past. He wrote an altogether pleasing and pretty 
ballad play called Mr. Pepys, which I shoud like to see produced 
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by a first-rate English company. If the music were seventeenth 
century, the orchestra competent, and the costumes pretty, I am 
afraid I should become as childishly uncritical as Mr. Pepys him- 
self in the presence of Mistress Nell. 

Midsummer Madness is another conventionalized musical 
play, though not so alluring and exciting as Mr. Pepys. Here the 
story is less absorbing, though the interspersed lyrics are perhaps 
more charming. I think (though I have no proof) that the extraor- 
dinary success of the recent revival of the Beggar’s Opera had 
something to do with the writing of Bax’s latest plays; his arrange- 
ment of Gay’s Polly proves his interest in the form immortalized 
by the ingenious fabulist. The modern poet has hardly imitated 
Gay; he has simply turned out a more gentlemanly type of thing, 
a pastiche of charm and distinction. 

Shakespeare was written in collaboration with H. F. Rubin- 
stein. The play is agreeable enough, and I imagine it would act 
well. Its principal novelty is the use made by the authors of cer- 
tain recently discovered Shakespeare documents. But as a whole 
the play is not distinguished. The authors’ first mistake was in 
trying to put the character of Shakespeare into a play at all. I 
should like to suggest to a talented dramatist who wants to write 
a play about the Bard that he omit the hero altogether. It would 
not be hard to do this by showing his associates, and gradually 
building up a personality that would be convincing. If, for exam- 
ple, you start out in a play to create the atmosphere of ancient 
Rome, you must be careful not to show a panorama of the city; 
what was most Roman can be shown by occasional and character- 
istic scenes played against a bit of column or a piece of marble. 

Clifford Bax is steeped in the literary tradition of English lit- 
erature; he is a fastidious writer of verse in the manner of Austin 
Dobson; and he can manage most of the intricacies of an acting 
play. He has sought romantic moods in the history of his country 
and in the realm of faery belonging to no time or place. Can he 
not find romance in contemporary life? Barrie can. And can he 
not return to the vein of Up-Stream? That was a good first at- 
tempt. 

H. F. Rubinstein is a young practicing barrister. One of his 
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earliest plays (maybe his first?) was a comedy about the relation 
between Jews and Gentiles, called Consequences. The play is not 
published, and I didn’t see it acted, so that I cannot say any more 
about it. Like the author of Up-Stream, Rubinstein has tried his 
hand at various sorts of plays, and collaborated twice. Like Bax 
also, he has turned out several light and entertaining one-act plays. 
Besides Shakespeare, he is the author of one of the few wholly 
convincing and credible historical plays I have ever read. Church- 
ill (in collaboration with A. J. Talbot) is a series of episodes cov- 
ering most of the long life of the Duke of Marlborough. Marlbor- 
ough and his wife seem to step out of the pages of history and walk 
the earth for a time, engaging my sympathies. 

Exodus (written in collaboration with Halcott Glover) is a 
“dramatic sequence in five episodes,” based on the Bible narrative. 
The language is rich, eloquent, jeweled, splendidly rhetorical. Oc- 
casional scenes stand out by reason of their theatrical power, but 
as a whole the play covers too much ground. The story related 
in these five scenes hasn’t enough that is not already in the Scrip- 
tures to justify it as a play. This is what spoils every Bible play 
I have ever read. I don’t know one that gives me any new light 
on an old story, or enables me to reconceive an episode, a charac- 
ter, ora theme. Why use Bible material unless you have something 
very important to add to it? 

Peter and Paul is the only full-length play by Rubinstein alone 
that I have read. His latest, The House, has not yet reached me. 
Peter and Paul is a dramatized parable in which the lives of two 
men—one in England and the other in Norway—are shown 
through successive episodes over a long period of years. The 
Englishman yearns for a chance to develop his talent as an artist, 
while the Norwegian longs for a family and the commonplace con- 
tentment of humdrum middle-class existence. But each is forced 
by circumstance and that inner necessity we used to call fate to 
do what he can and must do rather than what he longs to do. 

A play of ideas, you see, but there is a difference between this 
and the thesis play as written by Brieux or Shaw. Rubinstein 
is not arguing his point; he is only trying to show us what life is, 
and not what human beings ought to make of it. Yet he approaches 
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his subject from a rather too logical and intellectualized angle: 
his parable too often takes precedence over his people. Peter and 
Paul was from the outset conceived as an animated formula. 
Whether or not the dramatist can create by himself a wholly cred- 
ible character remains to be seen; if Churchill were not a collabo- 
ration, I should say that he could. Perhaps he is too intelligent? 
The philosopher can’t do much in the theater, and the thinker, un- 
less he is at the same time a man of emotion, is not likely to write 
great plays. 

There is another young dramatist who has perhaps less skill, 
but more energy, and, I think (I am of course basing my judg- 
ment on only a few plays), a deeper knowledge of the human heart 
and mind. Howard Peacey has so far published three plays: £l- 
dorado, The Fifth of November, and Magic Hours. The Fifth of 
November is a historical play based on the Gunpowder Plot, em- 
phasizing the struggle of Catholics and Protestants under King 
James. It would have been so easy to dramatize the melodramatic 
incidents of history, but Peacey resisted the temptation to utilize 
ready-made material. It speaks well for him that he has made the 
Catholic-Protestant question of three hundred years ago the basis 
of a vivid and tense drama. As in all his plays, the dramatist is 
here concerned with idealism in conflict with selfishness. Like 
every dramatist who understands his art, he knows that the set- 
ting and characters of his play, no matter what or who they may 
happen to be, can be made interesting, not by an adherence to 
historical facts, but by the essential vitality of human truth with 
which they are endowed. It so happens that in his other two pub- 
lished plays he has told, in terms of modern characters, the same 
story that formed the basis of his Guy Fawkes drama. His latest 
play is Warren Hastings, a subtle and thoroughgoing study of the 
man and the celebrated case that dragged through the courts of 
England during the last years of the eighteenth century. It has 
not yet been produced or published. 

Magic Hours and Eldorado are brilliantly colored dramas, in 
each of which an ex-soldier sets out to fight for his ideals in a world 
that has little patience with idealism. In the first we have the story 
of a young man who refuses to work for the manager of a tropical 
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plantation who mistreats his native workmen. He leaves his job 
and makes his way to California, where he becomes engaged. Just 
as he is about to marry, word comes that his former employer has 
charged him with the murder of the native for whose sake he was 
discharged. He returns to Singapore to face the charge. The evi- 
dence against the young man seems conclusive, but the day be- 
fore the trial the employer is forced, by some sort of thought-trans- 
ference or other psychic influence, to confess his guilt and then 
kill himself. The power of good thus miraculously triumphs over 
evil. 

The playwright has cut the knot by introducing what seems 
to me an unfair device. He may answer that telepathy, or even 
the evil conscience of the “‘villain,” effected an eleventh-hour con- 
version, but I remain unconvinced. This is far too easy. Having 
brought his play up to a logical point, and involved his hero in a 
situation that should on all counts have precipitated tragedy, he 
turns round and drags in a deux ex machina. Peacey is no facile 
optimist, which makes it all the harder to understand his purpose. 
Does he believe that in our external life (that is, in our bodily 
being among men) the just are rewarded and the unjust punished? 

Eldorado is somewhat less diffuse than Magic Hours, but it 
is practically the same story. Lionel Burnaby takes charge of the 
affairs of a large oil company in a South American country. Asso- 
ciated with him are a number of self-seeking men ready to go to 
any lengths in order to gain money and power. From the very first 
they try to stir up revolution. Ultimately they succeed, but the 
fighting once over, Burnaby wins out. Here again, as in Magic 
Hours, good triumphs over evil; and again I am unconvinced. The 
great idealist triumphs, not through success, but through what we 
ordinarily call failure; this is true tragedy. Conrad called his 
novel Victory, yet it ended in bloody and gruesome “tragedy.” 
Yet the man and the woman met their fate exultingly. In Franz 
Werfel’s beautiful tragedy of Juarez and Maximilian the Emperor 
walks to his execution saying, “I want to live my death.” What if 
Conrad’s Heyst and the woman he loves had lived on? What if 
Maximilian had beaten the revolutionists and continued to rule? 
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Triumph in such cases necessarily brings with it the accidental 
interruption of death. 

But Howard Peacey respects the theater, and he understands 
something about human beings. I take it he conceived his plays, 
not as realistic presentments or transcripts of life, but as idealized 
pictures in which the idealist does triumph over evil; but I think 
he was mistaken in dragging his heroes away from the stake or the 
cross instead of letting them suffer the lot of all their kind. 

Hermon Ould has had more experience than most of the men 
I am writing about. He began in 1913—at least his first play, 
Between Sunset and Dawn, was produced that year. He has to his 
credit some delightful children’s plays and several one-acters, the 
best of which are three episodes called Plays of Pioneers. His 
earliest play is a swift-moving series of episodes about a runaway 
wife and her lover. It is a very effective drama, moving relentless- 
ly up to a poignant murder scene. While there is something me- 
chanical about the development of the plot, with its murder care- 
fully prepared for and foreshadowed in the approved academic 
fashion, there is no denying the power of the play. 

The Black Virgin is evidently the work of a man who knows 
something of post-war Germany. It is a strange study in abnormal 
psychology, in which two men struggle for the love of a boy. The 
story is not well developed, but two or three scenes bear the im- 
print of a somber and compelling beauty. 

The Dance of Life is a far better play. German influences 
again. In an episodic sequence we have a hero struggling through 
a series of experiences seeking for a reason in life. This type of 
play has been made popular by several young German dramatists 
who learned the trick first, I think, from Strindberg. The type I 
have called the quest play. I don’t know whether The Dance of 
Life has ever been produced, but I am sure it would act well 

Hermon Ould is not in the habit of repeating himself; he is too 
much interested in trying his hand at new forms. This is of course 
a sign of youth. I am not sure that his admiration for the German 
playwrights is a good thing for him. He understands his own 
people well, and before the Hasenclevers and Tollers began, he 
had already written Between Sunset and Dawn. 
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Miles Malleson has not the talent of Hermon Ould (at least 
he has not his versatility and maturity), but he has shown such 
marked improvement during the past few years that I am inclined 
to think he will go far. The first play of his I ever saw was Black 
’Ell, a one-act war play produced at our own Neighborhood Play- 
house. This was an anti-war tract cast into dramatic form. Most 
of this author’s plays were written in order to prove certain con- 
tentions of the Socialists and radicals. But at the same time he 
managed to preserve an artistic balance by writing poetical fanta- 
sies in which an occasional touch of imagination showed that he 
had not entirely lost his soul in Socialism. His first long play, 
Youth, was a not particularly successful effort at telling a story; 
but it was not propaganda. His later plays, Conflict and The 
Fanatics, are proof enough that by 1924 he had passed through 
the early stages of intellectual adolescence. The Fanatics bears 
on its title-page these words, quoted from one of the speeches in 
the play itself: “I believe you’ve got to have something of a fa- 
natic in you to do anything worth while these days. The thing 
is to keep one’s fanaticisim and to keep one’s humanity.” The 
playwright has managed to keep his humanity, though he still in- 
sists on putting not a little of his social philosophy into the fabric 
of his work. Conflict is a little more directly concerned with ideas 
than The Fanatics. 

Someone once told me of a Swedish philosopher who said, “A 
young man who is not a Socialist has no heart; an old man who is 
a Socialist has no head.” The author of The Fanatics is growing 
up. 

Among the newer Irish dramatists Sean O’Casey has alone 
shown marked talent as a dramatist. Perhaps that is why he has 
been so extravagantly praised. Juno and the Paycock was ac- 
claimed in England and Ireland as a masterpiece, and many of our 
local critics echoed the transatlantic opinions. Juno is, indeed, 
an interesting study in character, but I see no good reason why the 
disjointed episodes of which it is composed should be shown in a 
theater. They are really little sketches that ought to have been 
written as prose narrative. While it is true that character is what 
holds us in a play, character must be shown in a particular fash- 
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ion, which we call dramatic. Sean O’Casey has not learned to use 
the theater. Like Juno, The Plough and the Stars deals with a 
number of Dublin tenement people during the recent political up- 
heaval. The later play is somewhat more dramatic than Juno, but 
essentially it is very uneven. 

About The Shadow of a Gunman little need be said. It is 
shorter than either of the other two plays, but lacking in the quali- 
ties that make them as powerful as they are. 

All in all, O’Casey has so much to tell us that he can scarcely 
help turning out an occasional good scene. He makes you feel that 
he knows thoroughly the people who fill his plays. He has what 
is essential to all good dramatists: a love of mankind and a pas- 
sionate longing to put what he knows into some form that will be 
understood by others. 

The last of the dramatists in my long list is Halcott Glover. 
I bring my series of papers to a close with this man because, in 
spite of all his shortcomings, I am inclined to think he is more rich- 
ly endowed than any other English playwright who has been writ- 
ing for the past ten or twelve years. For one thing he is among 
the very few dramatists who can write good plays and beautiful 
English. Three or four Elizabethans there are who did it (remem- 
ber, I don’t mean just poets, but dramatists as well): possibly 
Congreve, then Sheridan; and who before Barrie and Galsworthy 
in modern times? 

Then he is quintessentially English. He seems deeply rooted 
in the historic soil of his country. His best plays are hymns to the 
English people. 

Exodus, which I have already mentioned, bears the imprint 
of Glover’s style, but it is not a characteristic play. Hail, Caesar!, 
for all its beautiful speeches, is too complicated and obscure for 
me. Wat Tyler, on the other hand, is a magnificent historical play 
in which primal forces are set in splendid opposition one against 
the other. This is one of the most successful historical plays writ- 
ten by a modern dramatist. 

The King’s Jewry has to do with the expulsion of the Jews in 
the time of Edward I. The earlier scenes unroll before our eyes 
like rich and ancient tapestries. Gradually there emerges from the 
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background the leader of the Jews, an epic figure, and his heroic 
wife. Like all idealists, these two are finally repudiated by the very 
party they are trying to save. A somber tragedy, heavy with the 
beauty and dignity of a rich and cadenced English, and thrillingly 
human. 

The Second Round is the only modern play Glover has written. 
This is the story of a bitter and disillusioned man who refuses to 
allow his wife to bear children. In spite of the skill and power that 
went into the making of this play, I cannot wholly believe in the 
situation. It seems manufactured; if it is not, then it is so strange 
as to be scarcely human. 

Glover has had little encouragement either at home or in this 
country. Some of his plays have been seen in the theater, but I 
don’t think any manager has yet tried his hand at The King’s 
Jewry. It is a great play, and will one day find someone intelligent 
and courageous enough to show it in the theater. Meantime, Hal- 
cott Glover remains the most promising and highly gifted play- 
wright in the British Isles. 





PROFICIENCY IN OUTLINING 
CARTER V. GOOD 


The problem.—One method of testing the student’s compre- 
hension of material read is to require an outline of the main points 
and subpoints included. Such a test should indicate clearly wheth- 
er the student grasps in the proper prospective the relationships 
of the points discussed. It is a matter of concern to writers of text- 
books and to school people in general to know what style of writing 
causes the points included in a discussion to stand out most clearly 
in the mind of the reader. Is an extensive treatment of a given top- 
ic which contains various explanatory sentences more effective or 
is a condensed treatment of the same topic more effective in setting 
forth in clear perspective the points made by the author? Stated 
another way, do expanded or condensed treatments of a given topic 
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cause the skeleton framework of thought (the outline) which the 
author has in mind to stand out more clearly? This study reports 
an attempt to solve the problem indicated in the preceding sen- 
tences. 

The construction of a test —A very important consideration in 
the construction of an outlining test is to select material which is 
so logically organized that there will be general agreement as to the 
underlying framework of thought used by the author. For in- 
stance, different individuals may not agree as to the relative em- 
phasis which should be given to the points made in a given discus- 
sion. This difficulty was met by the fact that a standardized outline 
test’ was available and could be adapted for the purposes of the 
experiment. Therefore, the outline accepted as correct has been 
carefully tried out on a relatively large number of cases. In order 
to compare the effect of a condensed (intensive) treatment with an 
expanded (extensive) treatment in terms of proficiency in outlin- 
ing, two adaptations of the original material were prepared. In the 
original outline test (20 sentences), certain “filler” or explanatory 
sentences were to be marked with “X’” in the outline. By omitting 
such “filler” sentences a very condensed treatment (12 sentences) 
was secured. In other words, twelve sentences remained and each 
sentence had a definite place in the skeleton outline. A relatively 
extended discussion (31 sentences) was secured by retaining all of 
the original material (20 sentences) and by including additional 
explanatory and filler sentences. The additional or filler sentences 
were examined by the authors of the original outline test who 
agreed that no new ideas were introduced and that the skeleton 
outline remained the same as for the original treatment. In both 
condensed and expanded treatments all filler or explanatory sen- 
tences were to be marked with an “X.” The first paragraph of each 
treatment with its appropriate outline is given on page 7309. 

Scoring.—The procedure used in scoring the original outline 
test was to allow one point for each sentence (filler or otherwise) 
correctly marked, making the value of a perfect score 20 points. A 
different scoring plan was necessary for the expanded and con- 


*F. Dean McClusky and Edward William Dolch, “A Study Outline Test,” 
School Review, XXXII (1924), 757-73. 
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densed treatments in order to make the scores on the two types of 
material comparable. Since there are no filler sentences in the 
condensed treatment, one point allowed for each sentence, all of 
which have definite places in the author’s framework of thought, 


CONDENSED TREATMENT 

















y ae . : Sentence a . 
The Paragraphs to be Outlined sta Place Your Outline Here 
There is a growing conviction that the I I 
public school is the logical agency to carry 
on nutrition work for the community. One 2 A 





quite obvious reason is that the school has 
more opportunity to do this work than any 
other agency. 











EXPANDED TREATMENT 














, Senten : 
The Paragraphs to be Outlined _—— Place Your Outline Here 
There is a growing conviction that the I I 


public school is the logical agency to carry 
on nutrition work for the community. People 
are gradually ridding themselves of the tra- 2 x 
ditional idea that such a problem as the |—————— 
nutrition of school children has no legitimate 











place in the school program. There are several 3 x 
reasons why this new way of thinking has |—— 
come about. One quite obvious reason is that 4 A 





the school has more opportunity to do thia 
work than any other agency. It has more of 














the children’s time than any other agency 5 x 
possibly could have. The children are in — 

school from nine o’clock in the morning until 6 x 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. The 

church has the children only one day in the 7 x 





week and the home has them at night and on 
holidays. 











gives a perfect performance a value of 12 points. If the same 
twelve sentences in the expanded treatment are scored, allowing 
one point each, the results may be compared with those of the 
condensed treatment. Such a procedure means that the filler sen- 
tences of the expanded treatment are not scored. However, the 
real purpose of the filler sentences is to determine whether such 
explanatory material obscures the relationships of points and sub- 
points which have a very definite place in the skeleton outline. 
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The selection of parallel class groups.—The conditions of the 
experiment necessitated the selection of groups which were approx- 
imately equal in ability. Thus, one group took the condensed form 
of the outline test, while the parallel group took the expanded form 
of the test. Thirty minutes were allowed in which to finish the out- 
lining, although the condensed treatment usually required consid- 
erably less than this amount of time. Four sets of parallel groups 
were used for the purpose of the experiment. The parallel groups 
were equated on the basis of performance on the Otis Self Admin- 
istering Tests of Mental Ability. Three classes in education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and four classes in social science, University 
High School, University of Chicago, participated in the investiga- 
tion. In one instance a single class was divided into two equal sec- 
tions on the basis of intelligence; in all other cases a given class 
acted as a unit. 

Results —Table I gives in the first column the scores made by 
four different groups which read the extensive or expanded treat- 
ment; in the other column are the scores for the parallel groups 
which read the condensed treatment. 


TABLE I 
OUTLINE Pornt SCORES OF THE PARALLEL GROUPS 
Extensive Intensive 
10.7 10.2 
Q.2 10.6 
10.2 7.8 
8.3 7°5 


On the whole, the extensive group is superior to the intensive 
group in sensing the relationships involved as determined by the 
ability to place the points and subpoints in their proper relations to 
one another. In three cases out of the four the average score of the 
extensive group exceeds the average score of the intensive group. 

Such results run counter to what was expected at the time the 
test was constructed. It was thought that a brief condensed treat- 
ment with no filler sentences would cause each sentence to stand 
out in its proper perspective as regards position in the framework 
of thought conveyed to the reader. On the other hand it was felt 
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that an expanded treatment with numerous filler or explanatory 
sentences might obscure the relationships of the twelve sentences 
which had definite places in the skeleton outline. However, the ex- 
tensive groups, with one exception, show a superiority which is 
substantial. 

The directions, which were the same for both groups, may 
have been a factor in causing the superiority of the extensive 
group. It will be recalled that according to the directions, filler or 
explanatory sentences are to be marked with an “X.” Even though 
no filler sentences are present in the condensed treatment, many 
individuals of the intensive group mark some sentences with an 
“X.”’ On the other hand many individuals of the extensive group 
give some filler sentences of the expanded treatment places as sub- 
points in the outline. However, the comparison is between the 
scores on the twelve sentences which have definite places in the 
skeleton outline underlying the two treatments, and the filler sen- 
tences of the expanded treatment are not considered in the com- 
parison. The purpose of the explanatory sentences is to separate 
the twelve outline sentences by intervening material in order to 
determine whether such filler material results in obscuring the 
fundamental relationships involved. 

Comparison of the performances of the upper and lower intel- 
ligence quarters—If the scores of approximately the highest and 
lowest intelligence quarters of the several groups are averaged sep- 
arately, the results are as shown in Table II. The upper intelli- 
gence quarter includes the students who ranked in the upper fourth 
as regards the Otis intelligence scores; the lower intelligence quar- 
ter includes the students who scored in the lower fourth on the 
same intelligence test. The brackets indicate parallel groups, the 
same as those of Table I. 

With one exception the upper quarter is definitely superior to 
the lower quarter in terms of the outline point scores. Such results 
aid in establishing the validity of the method used in forming the 
parallel groups. It seems evident that intelligence is the most im- 
portant single factor in determining the degree of comprehension 
with which students at the same academic level read a given body 
of material. 
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Summary.—(1) This report describes the construction and 
results of condensed and expanded forms of an outline test; the 
two forms of the test were based on the same skeleton outline. The 
material of a standardized outline test was adapted for the purpose 


TABLE I 
OUTLINE SCORES OF THE UPPER AND LOWER INTELLIGENCE 
QUARTERS 
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OS ere Panne 11.7 Q.2 
Intensive........ Sen ne 10.8 9.2 
EO SE 9.6 8.7 
EE eater cbaes ces 11.3 9.9 
SS Fe Cree II.0 8.7 
ee nas 10.2 6.2 
a pra 8.8 9.3 
DN soc beldwiasadae<s 8.2 6.8 





of the experiment. (2) On the whole, the results of the experiment 
indicate the superiority of an expanded treatment over a condensed 
treatment in terms of differentiating between the main points, sub- 
points, and explanatory material of an article. (3) On the whule, 
the upper intelligence quarter is superior to the lower quarter in 
terms of the outline point scores. Such results aid in establishing 
the validity of the method used in selecting the parallel groups. 





ENGLISH WITH A HIGH I. Q. CLASS 
CORA LEHR 


Cleveland’s first experimental junior high school “high I.Q. 
class” came into being in February, 1924, at West High School. 
The group consisted of thirty-five children ranging in I.Q. from 
110 to 153 and representing approximately the highest I.Q.’s on 
the West Side of the city (one-half of Cleveland). Since many of 
these pupils belonged to outlying districts, they had long distances 
to travel, and since we had no hold upon them other than their de- 
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sire to stay with us, our first great efforts tended to keep them 
happy. The outstanding problem was to make them realize that 
their fine native endowments are of little account unless turned 
into power through exercise in the interest of others as well as 
themselves. They had to be protected against “the inconstancy of 
purpose and complacent superficiality which permit the immediate 
expression of each impulsive tendency.” They were quite ready to 
skim along the surface of things, hitting high spots easily gained, 
but less willing to enter upon that consecutive course of deeper 
thinking which implies a steady movement of thought towards a 
definite goal. Such thinking implies suspended judgment, weigh- 
ing, and testing; that means work. To establish habits leading to- 
ward such work was our objective. Initiative had to be fostered; 
they needed freedom to develop fully—freedom without license; 
for freedom is not a lack of repressing and insulating externals; it 
implies, rather, an inner adjustment to meet such externals—a 
discipline coming, not from without, not teacher-imposed, but an 
inner desire to harmonize one’s actions to meet the requirements of 
his society—his school. 

It is a common fallacy to believe that high I.Q.’s simply fall 
into a new line of work. It is true that they draw quick conclusions, 
but they need to have their work unfolded, developed, and drilled 
as well as others. The difference lies in the quality rather than 
quantity. They want facts in relation. They crave a motive, 
whether competitive or creative. With these facts in view it became 
common practice to present a series of grammar lessons with the 
median of class intelligence in mind, giving opportunity for home 
study and such questions as might arise. These lessons were fol- 
lowed by tests, in which pupils bearing grades of 85 per cent or 
go per cent were allowed to make up their errors, then to be per- 
mitted library privileges while the rest tackled the same problems 
anew. Usually several such weeding-out processes were necessary 
before the lowest third responded accurately, but it did away with 
the drudgery of repetition for the workers and more brilliant stu- 
dents. A word about tests! We aimed high, so that “our reach 
often exceeded our grasp.” Why not? It was customary to credit 
with a special check the pupils who, unassisted, solved an unusual 
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problem. No demerits for the others. They were reaching; but lest 
too much reaching without a glimpse of heaven might breed dis- 
couragement, there came a test to meet the abilities of the average 
child, who thus felt that he had suddenly grown, not realizing the 
underlying test psychology. 

“Subjunctive is dying out, but, when found in writer or speak- 
er, is generally considered a mark of rather elegant English. Let 
us learn to recognize it.”” Such was the teacher’s introduction to the 
subjunctive. It worked. Eyes and ears of boys and girls alike were 
on the lookout for that unusual form about to die out. Subjunctive 
forms began to make their way into oral and written English and 
popped up here and there like a jack-in-the-box as some unsuspect- 
ing reader or speaker was suddenly confronted by the cry “Sub- 
junctive.” It became a game, and subjunctive, having entered in 
the guise of play, remained to work. Nor does the infinitive lie 
idle; the approach to it came thus: ‘The infinitive is perhaps the 
most difficult subject in grammar to learn, and one of the most diffi- 
cult to teach. I should like to see how much of it you can take. 
Occasionally we omit it altogether.”” There was a challenge! They 
were ready to try their mettle, not cocksure or snobbish, but full of 
that enthusiasm with which mind challenges mind to ever greater 
effort. At the close of the hour only two of the eight exercises 
planned for the day had been covered. Nevertheless we had rev- 
eled in infinitive problems suggested by the pupils themselves; 
consequently we had plunged far deeper into the subject than a 
first lesson warranted. But the time was well spent. They had 
tussled with a difficult problem, delighted beyond measure tem- 
porarily to corner the teacher on one or two occasions. To look 
back upon that lesson is to feel the force of concentrated thinking 
permeating that classroom. Of course the subject was not clinched 
that day. The slowest third frequently could not follow; but even 
they were better prepared for the saner drill work which followed. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. 

Our sentence analysis is of the simplest kind; instead of elabo- 
rate diagraming, just a thoughtful selection of interdepending 
parts. It is such classes as this that benefit most by analysis and 
(since analysis necessarily implies synthesis) its concomitant reas- 
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sembling of parts into the unified whole, resulting in a keener, 
deeper, and truer sentence sense. We enjoyed referring to this 
work, not as grammar, but as common-sense English, reasoning, 
and, sometimes, with an added dignity as “beginning philosophy.” 
How this change of terms tended to detract from the drudgery of 
mere grammar! 

Another motivation! One of Cleveland’s best business houses 
posted the following advertisement in a series of street cars: “’Tis 
a part of our service to extend a warm welcome to and sympathetic 
interest in every customer.” Here was a concrete problem of inele- 
gant English, not fitly representing an otherwise first-class firm. 
There ensued a lively lesson embracing infinitive, preposition, ap- 
positive, and composition. To prove a thing of commercial value is 
to our American youth often of paramount value. Near the close 
of the eighth year we gave the Kirby diagnostic grammar test, in 
which thirteen pupils excelled the twelfth-grade median. One boy 
went below the eighth-grade median by .9 point. Of all the pupils 
who fell below the ninth-grade median, seven possess an I.Q. of 
more than 120; one, 127; the lowest being 110. The girl register- 
ing 117 I.Q. and previously noted as our most excellent student 
outstripped the twelfth median by 5 points, because she has her 
forces mustered for immediate use. 

It was not until the close of our third semester together that 
pupils began to confess their early antagonism to what they had 
once considered a supercritical attitude toward composition work. 
Their later attitude manifested itself beautifully in the way they 
volunteered criticism and accepted it from each other. They had 
learned the value of constructive criticism and delighted in their 
own powers of recognizing the why and wherefore of good and 
poor. Word values had begun to make their appeal. “The burglar 
grabbed the money” became far more colorful than “The burglar 
took the money.” “There was shade in the garden” lacked the 
personal appeal felt in “The shady garden nooks invited us in.” 
Sequence, law, and order needed to be emphasized. Jumbled facts, 
loose-hung, had to be reassembled. Their newly evolved working 
basis now served as a criterion by which to judge. From word 
study they had advanced to sentence structure, emphasizing the 
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relative values of “but” and “and” combinations, dwelling on the 
strength or weakness of the transposed sentence. ‘““Down the road 
came the postman” awakens greater interest than “The postman 
came down the road”’; we prick our ears at “down the road” in an- 
ticipation of the rest; “the postman,” as such, arouses little inter- 
est. Thus we advanced to paragraph study. The topic sentence, 
“The world was white with snow,” easily developed into a vivid 
paragraph of detailed picture; again a series of more or less related 
facts was clinched into a unit drawn together by some strong con- 
cluding sentence. 

Finally we arrived at composition outline and paragraph com- 
binations, whose unfoldment developed as follows. We chose the 
simple topic, “Our Flag,” and began listing on the board topics 
pertaining to the subject as they presented themselves, hit and 
miss, regardless of value or sequence, just to establish a back- 
ground of fact knowledge. When thus assured of working material, 
we began to select and place under topic heads ideas that naturally 
grouped themselves together, until we had evolved an outline com- 
bining introduction, body, and conclusion. Then we began orally 
to clothe our skeleton with fitting phrases and clauses with which 
to project our ideas clearly and forcibly for others to see. Com- 
monplaces often had to be lifted into the ideal. “The flag waving 
in the wind filled our hearts with patriotism” became “The stars 
and stripes fluttering in the breeze rekindled our love of home and 
country.” How keenly they appreciated the contrast between the 
commonplace and the unusual is illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. “The stars and stripes fluttered proudly—at the top of the 
pole.” The class mind, rising to the heights at first, tumbled as 
quickly as it felt the anticlimax of the closing words, and produced 
a shout of healthful laughter. To good introductions and conclu- 
sions we shall refer later on. 

The next step was written composition, the mutual correction 
of which invariably spelled joy. To choose one’s own companion, 
sit with him, and correct the essay with the teacher as umpire, that 
meant fun—and motivation. Occasionally writers of the best 
themes gave assistance to the weaker, provided the latter so de- 
sired. Such pupil assistance proved of immeasurable value and 
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greatly detracted from the teacher’s burden of composition cor- 
rection. But oral composition claimed the laurels. “Select any 
quotation, prose or poetry, from history, science, or fiction. List 
the thoughts that come to your mind, and weave them together 
into a composition.” So read one assignment, and the hours spent 
in listening to the fascinating talks resulting therefrom were among 
the most enjoyable of the year. In friendly criticism the class then 
picked the flaws, emphasized the good points, and recognized each 
other’s improvement. One felt the good will of that classroom 
emanating from the kindly give and take of such mutually helpful, 
spontaneous, and thoroughly heart-felt criticisms as: “You have 
conquered your habit of rambling; your composition held together 
well,” or “You held our interest every moment, but your English 
wasn’t always good,” or “Your voice showed little of its former 
harshness.” Be it said that pleasing voice and good enunciation 
were to us as cinema projectors, without which the best films lie 
useless. Pupils made to see in oral composition the possibilities for 
success in drawing-room, business house, church, and club usually 
overcome without undue suffering their diffidence in addressing 
their mates. 

In the fall of our eighth-grade year the teacher decided upon 
individual projects to work upon. Each pupil was to select a topic 
of vital interest to himself and to work that topic up according to 
specifications. There were to be reference notes covering the read- 
ing done, with information definitely listed as to source and page 
and concisely stated in note form, instead of exact copies from the 
text—a difficult task for the beginner to learn, but a valuable les- 
son. There was to be at least one quotation pertaining to the sub- 
ject. Pictures and magazine clippings were to be gathered when 
possible. Sketches or illustrations by the pupils’ own hands were 
solicited. Books hinging upon allied topics might be substituted 
for those from the outside reading list and made the subject for re- 
view. Here was opportunity, too, for an original poem or story. 
Finally, there was to be written composition incorporating, not the 
fact knowledge included in the notes, but rather the student’s out- 
look upon his topic: his own reflections resulting from his reading 
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and study. The art department correlated by designing appropri- 
ate covers to hold the work thus produced. 

The project results were gratifying to the extreme. The wide 
range of topics included such subjects as “‘Bees,” “Hieroglyphics,” 
“Chemistry,” “Scientific Farming,” ‘Trees,’ “Frogs,” ‘Flies,” 
“Music,” “Civil Engineering,” and “The Eclipse.””’ When one little 
fair-haired girl timidly mentioned “Personality” as her chosen 
topic, the teacher gasped, but a short conference proved that the 
child had reason for her choice. “When I am with my friends I al- 
ways wonder why one acts this way, another, that, under the same 
conditions.” She proved herself a student of human nature, a 
dreamer, an abstract thinker, one who sees relations. In her notes 
she lists and describes the abstractions—charm, personality, force, 
sympathy, modesty. Comparing a rose and a man, she says: 
“When the rose petals fall, the man dies; but personality never 
dies; man may die in body, but in somebody’s heart the memory of 
his personality lives on.” 

Our spelling record presents an interesting, though not flatter- 
ing, aspect. We gave two Morrison-McCall spelling tests, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and March, 1925, respectively. Achievement meas- 
urements will be here given in terms of the Gs, the grade status of 
the individual students. Our median Gs for the first test was 9.8: 
for the second, only 9.3. Of the twenty-five pupils who took both 
tests, twelve showed improvement; three retained the same Gs, 
one of those being 12.5 Gs; one failed to reach his normal Gs in 
the first test, and four, in the second; one girl jumped from 8.8 to 
12.5 Gs; four reached a Gs of 12.5 or more; nine reached 10 Gs, 
or more. 

Our Bs, or spelling brightness, too, is high; and since it takes 
into account the age of the pupil, it is a more exact indication of 
spelling ability than the grade status in which age plays no part. 
The normal Bs for each grade is 50; two pupils in the last test 
made 50 Bs. One sank to 41; all the rest went above 50. Our 
median Bs was 60; four pupils made 70 or more; one reached 75. 

But why should ten pupils out of twenty-five show a slump in 
achievement in the second test? The writer has been a staunch 
advocate of teaching spelling, not as a routine drill to the X groups, 
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but through a constant demand for accurate spelling in practice; 
theme results seemed to justify that contention; too often spelling- 
book marks do not tally with the results of practical everyday writ- 
ing. Further experiments make their appeal. 

To read with high I.Q.’s is to find yourself swept along by the 
force of their enthusiasm, fascinated by their unusual interpreta- 
tions, and frequently dominated by their arguments. Our course of 
procedure dictated, first, an intensive study, each semester, of the 
classics assigned for that grade, our aim being such mastery of the 
classic as to enable the pupils to enjoy, understand, and criticize 
not only this, but other similar, selections. In fact, our earliest 
composition outlines were virtually based upon an outline review 
of “A Handful of Clay” from the Van Dyke Book. We read the 
selection silently. We discussed it; then we tore it to pieces, lov- 
ingly and reverently, until an outline was evolved. Thus we laid the 
foundation for the outline form of book reviews, in which we 
evaluated ideas and tabulated them into relevant and irrelevant. 
We saw the book as a mountain range whose loftiest peaks became 
our few leading topics, under which we arranged the subtopics 
suggested by the lesser peaks. One would hesitate to overdo this 
kind of analysis, but we have found no better means of introducing 
the review and awakening a feeling for subordination and organ- 
ization. Pupils soon learned to cover whole chapters by a single 
topic. They enjoy this method and speak enthusiastically of its 
helpfulness in visualizing the book as a whole. But again neither 
pupil nor teacher must see the outline for the outline’s sake, but 
only as an almost invisible skeleton about which to drape all the 
loveliness of story, essay, or book. That seems vital. Cleveland 
junior high schools have printed lists for outside reading for each 
grade. From these the pupils select and review their two or three 
books each semester. One of these reports is always oral. The oral 
reports lost all traces of monotony when carried on in the following 
manner: 

All pupils reviewing the same book came to the front at the 
same time. The teacher called preferably upon the weakest first, 
to give his report in whole or part; if in part, then another took up 
where he left off. Then others, in turn, were asked to add some in- 
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teresting bit omitted, to discuss some character, to compare two 
characters or two incidents, or to take exception to some state- 
ment, until at times a lively argument ensued. We also tried hav- 
ing each member of a group choose a telling part of a book to read 
aloud, thus procuring a different kind of review. It was the teach- 
er’s business to steer these pupils on to the better, the more diffi- 
cult, books on the list, and, when advisable, to substitute some- 
thing more appropriate for the individual student. 

But to return to the intensive class study of “A Handful of 
Clay.” The pupils had been asked to note, in paragraph 5, a word 
suggesting in itself a whole paragraph of thought: a color word, 
we called it. “Blindly” is the word. To see how “blindly,” the 
thought of God, and fate wound itself in and out of the story in 
the guise of various expressions taxed their powers to keener 
scrutiny of the page as they found “strange power,” “unknown 
hand,” “unknown maker,” and closely allied “‘confidence in a great 
future.” The story is excellently adapted to that kind of study. 


Our search continued for contrasting words, phrases, or cl 


auses, 
and for other words that lent picture, story, or color to the para- 
graph. We felt the force of the word “stirring” near the close of 
the story: “Something stirring within it.” The thril! of life is in 
those words; it is a near climax whose significance must not be 
overlooked. Thus we promoted differentiation of word and thought 
values. Our ears became sensitive to liquid, musical English as 
well as to its more rugged counterpart. After such intensive class- 
room work, the students were ready to work by themselves. A 
home-work assignment might call for an outline review of a cer- 
tain part of Evangeline, or of the whole poem, as a final review. A 
Rip Van Winkle assignment suggested selections from the text, 
listed as portraying actions or thoughts like or unlike Rip. 

In The Courtship of Miles Standish one group became respon- 
sible for quotations descriptive of Priscilla; other groups similarly 
described Alden, Standish, or the “Mayflower,” while yet another 
selected the lines of pure story. One day, while reading Evangeline, 
there ensued an argument concerning the relative merits of Pris- 
cilla and Evangeline, and poor Evangeline emerged rather bare of 
those virtues commonly ascribed to her: “Priscilla would have 
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done less whining,” “She would hardly have sh=dowed her lover 
as Evangeline did,” “She would have forgotten her sorrows earlier 
in honest work.” They quoted: 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind 

For those that here we see no more. 


The old coach in Holmes’ The Deacon’s Masterpiece sug- 
gested to them the pian and purpose back of the perfect workman- 
ship that wrought it, and recalled to their minds the words from 
The Thinker: “Back of the brawn, the brain.” Just as a group of 
congenial-minded adults rejoice and benefit in Browning, or other, 
circles, so these young people were made to feel the stirring of each 
other’s minds by good literature, into which we trust they will 
eventually desire to embark alone. It is well for them to realize 
that their teacher is willing to plan and work and think as they do. 
With this in mind the teacher one day produced her own outline of 
Robinson’s Mind in the Making, and explained that she had 
worked it out for her summer-school instructor. She read the out- 
line topics and subtopics; she showed them the written copy; and 
when she had elicited from them the request for the fuller oral 
review, she gave it—with reservations. And they enjoyed it. Some 
called for it at the library. 

We gave two Monroe silent-reading tests, with the interval of 
one year between. In the first one, Test II, we, as seventh-grade 
pupils, scored a rate median of 146, the score being roo for that 
grade; the lowest score was 81. Our comprehension median was 
38, the grade score being 22.8. In Test III, a ninth-grade test, we 
scored 86, the ninth-grade median; fourteen pupils attained the 
twelfth-grade rate of 100 or more; five pupils fell below the ninth- 
grade rate. In comprehension our median of 40 registered 8 points 
beyond the twelfth-grade median; only ten people fell below the 
twelfth-grade median, and four, below the ninth. It must be borne 
in mind, furthermore, that these pupils are below the standard age 
for the grade. One girl of seventh-grade rate in Test II made a 
twelfth rate in Test III. In comprehension she jumped from 
eighth-grade median to twelfth. Another girl, of fifth-grade rate in 
Test II reached ninth in Test III; thas is, from —2 to +1. Her 
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comprehension median rose from that of sixth grade to twelfth, all 
in one year. Unfortunately, no direct relationship exists between 
these tests, hence they offer no measure of actual point-score 
achievement. 

An unofficial comprehension test brought out the following 
interschool comparisons: 


Number of Number of 
Perfect Papers Wrong Answers 
(Percentage) (Percentage 
8B-5 (high 1.Q.) 81 28 
8B-6 . ; ; ; 68 32 
8B-9 . 35 gl 


Two intermediate groups, Sections 7 and 8, belonged to an- 
other teacher and were not tested. In Dr. Stratton’s test, our own 
Cleveland test, the comprehension median was 80 points out of a 
possible 100; two perfect scores; nine above 90; two below 5o. 
The ratio of correct answers between this and other grades was 
practically the same as in the percentages noted above. 

A group like this is easily interested in searching out the rea- 
son for diverging test grades, so we occasionally introduced the 
mechanics of reading to foster a keener self-analysis of their read- 
ing ability. The teacher explained the idea of the tachistoscope 
and the photographing of the reading eye in motion; she showed 
them the economy of time for the eye that moves along in a 
straight line as compared with the zigzag path of the eye untrained 
to disregard the up and down of loop and tail letters. They real- 
ized the possibility of taking in at a glance, without the long eye- 
path between, both end word of one line and beginning of the next 
line. It is merely a matter of practice. There followed speed exer- 
cises without a care for the thought involved. Their eyes were open 
for stumbling-blocks peculiar to themselves. Some found them- 
selves stopping at every comma; longer still at every period. Capi- 
tals got in the way of others. There were those who read words 
only; since they did not look ahead, they knew no difference be- 
tween “tears in her coat” and “tears in her eyes” until they ac- 
tually came upon the incongruity of thought and had read it all 
over again. They needed more phrasing. Some lacked the power 
of association of ideas; the word in the book called forth no image 
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of the actual world, hence they had no power of interpretation. 
Dearth of vocabulary, so common a fault in poor readers, was not 
an outstanding characteristic here, in spite of the fact that four 
out of twenty-nine pupils were foreign born; seven others had one 
parent not born in America. The slowing down of rate in several 
instances, as evidenced in our second reading test, was probably 
due to too great attention to mechanics on the one hand and an 
undue desire for thoroughness on the other. Practice will counter- 
act these faults. The practical value of rapid reading again mo- 
tivated our work. The college student reviewing his books; the 
business man scanning his mail, his inventory, or important docu- 
ments; the professional man trying to keep abreast of the times— 
all benefit by their ability to read rapidly as well as accurately. 

In conclusion, it might be interesting to note that our experi- 
ence leads us to deny that high I.Q.’s necessarily make for high 
scholarship. The really gifted student must needs combine with the 
high 1.Q. a high E.Q., or emotion quotient. The high-powered 
brain must be guided and steered and led by an equally high-pow- 
ered emotional control that wills to do and to care. In some chil- 
dren we found that control almost entirely lacking at first; in 
others it was so powerful as to lift a comparatively low I.Q. into 
the front ranks of scholarship. Though facts contradict the theory 
of high scholarship as the great criterion of future service, still we 
felt that foundations for right living must be laid; life is stern in 
her demands, and school is life. It is the stress and storm period 
that tests one’s strength. Yet our object was neither to crowd into 
these lives a surfeit of distasteful tasks nor to rush them along into 
advance work, but rather to present the simpler work from such a 
basis as to give the broadest possible outlook, the deepest insight, 
and to promote the keenest analysis and testing and use of their 
powers, and, above all, to prepare them courageously and cheer- 
fully to attack their problems of today in anticipation of the more 
difficult ones of tomorrow. 

















THE TEST OF THE THEME IS AT THE TEA PARTY 
HELEN RAND 


When bright men and women talk long over their tea cups, you 
may think of theme subjects. They have probably outlined half a 
dozen things worth thinking over and writing up. Whatever makes 
good conversation makes good themes, I have come to think, and 
whatever makes boring conversation is poor theme material. This 
is a test I find myself constantly applying as I read themes and talk 
them over with students. Often when someone who is discouraged 
because his grades are not what he would like them to be says, “I 
don’t see what is wrong with my theme; you didn’t mark many 
mistakes,” I want to say that I couldn’t think of any comments to 
write on it, but what I probably do say is something like this: “If 
a group of people were sitting around a fire some evening and one 
of them should say everything in talking as you have said it in the 
theme, and should keep on till the end, he would be apt to bore the 
crowd.” Of course being a bore is the last thing any student wants 
to be, and I think we should all be rather sensitive on the subject. 
That is one of the reasons why I like to teach theme writing: I 
hope it helps people to be more interesting. 

If we apply this test, we eliminate poor subjects immediately, 
such as “‘An Adventure I Had Last Summer,” and ‘“‘My Trip to 

.”’ I wish all the themes on trips would go to the everlasting 
bonfire before I have to read another one, and I wish something 
could be done, however slight and however cruel, to teach people 
that the details of their trips are not interesting to anyone except- 
ing the one person who cares most for them on this earth. I think I 
should vote to have people who travel struck dumb until they have 
forgotten the petty annoyances of their trips. But life is bigger 
than an automobile to interesting people and good talk is usually 
plentiful to anyone who will listen or will start things going. 

One time I had a class vote on the most popular girl’s name 
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and the most popular name for a boy. I was surprised that John 
did not win, because I had just been reading a story in which some- 
one said that every man, if he could choose his name, would want 
to be called John. The idea started a discussion which was carried 
over into the themes—just as I had planned that it should work out. 

In another class the old subject that people’s names influence 
their characters came up, and after a discussion as to whether we 
should be different if we had different names, I assigned these sub- 
jects: (1) Why I like my name. (2) Why I do not like my name. 
(3) The name I wish I had. 

The size of families is almost as easy to talk about as names, 
because everyone has ideas about it. I happened to think not long 
ago that all the discussions of the subject had been from the point 
of view of the parents, who considered how many they would want 
to take care of, or could provide for, when the right point of view 
would be that of the children. They are really the ones to be con- 
sidered, aren’t they? Therefore the proper way to state the ques- 
tion would be, What size family should you choose to grow up in? 
That is really important, and perhaps a discussion will get us some- 
where. All of us probably have considered how different life would 
have been for us if there had been other brothers and sisters. I 
have noticed, too, that students are interested to know whether 
they act like only children or not. One day I started a discussion 
and then assigned these subjects: (1) Why I am glad I am an only 
child. (2) Why I wish I were an only child. (3) Why I am glad I 
grew up in a large family. (4) Why I wish I had grown up ina 
large family. 

Those four subjects covered the ground and gave everyone a 
chance to express his opinion. The class, I noticed, when I read the 
theme, was rather severe with the two boys who wrote that they 
were glad they were only children. No one wrote that he wished he 
were an only child, and everyone who had grown up in a large fam- 
ily was glad and proud. 

As worth-while conversations often lead us to better opinions 
and conclusions, so themes may develop thought. In fact, I think 
teachers should follow Plato’s method more than they do. After 
presenting the question and pointing out the directions it may take 
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and what must be considered, each person should be allowed his 
own convictions. I do not believe I care what students think, as 
long as I have made sure they know the facts about any subject 
and what the best men have thought about it. 

To take a very simple illustration, sermons on slang have been 
preached for many years in the same way, and I am not sure they 
have done much good or that the teachers and students believe 
them. They have helped to make English a prudish subject, con- 
fined to the classroom. I believe it would be better to tell students 
to acquire a large vocabulary of slang than to do as we have been 
doing. It is possible to furnish a list of slang expressions used in 
the good old classics. At any rate, a discussion of the subject by 
the students would do more good than anything the teacher could 
say. Such subjects as these might show where good taste lies: (1) 
The proper place for slang. (2) A large vocabulary of slang—or 
none. (3) Slang is the sport clothes of thought. (4) He who uses 
slang is a good sport. (5) No person of culture will ever use slang. 
(6) Slang I like and the kind of slang I do not like. 

Then there is the reading habit. I have come to think that any 
person who has a workable system has had to acquire it in his own 
way, so that it would fit his temperament. Any methods we may 
try on the students may get certain ones started in the right way, 
but will necessarily leave others out entirely. If students can come 
to realize that they must find their own systems, that may be prog- 
ress toward individual responsibility and interest. I find that they 
have more ideas than I can suggest to them. These subjects give 
them something to think, talk, and write about: (1) When I read 
newspapers. (2) The newspaper habit may be overdone. (3) Why 
I read magazines. (4) When I read a good old book. (5) The 
reading I hope to do in the next three years. (6) How I cultivate 
the reading habit. 

I have noticed that we like to talk about why we do certain 
things, and I suppose the reason is that we spend so much time de- 
ciding what to do. Why other people do as they do interests us 
too; therefore we may find all manner of theme subjects in motives 
and reasons. Students’ reasons for doing things are interesting be- 
cause they are fresh, and something we do not know before hand. 
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That gives to such subjects a double advantage: the reader may 
learn something and the writer may feel that he is telling some- 
thing which everyone does not know. The retelling of common, old 
information is such a deadening process. No wonder some teachers 
do not like to read papers. But the theme teacher can say, “Tell 
me something I don’t know.” 

Take, for example, the old question of why people go to col- 
lege. That is always interesting conversation because it is never 
settled and everyone has reasons or ideas in his mind. Probably 
for every individual and for every year there are different reasons 
and new aspects to consider. One time I had a class of older people 
who evidently had been working since high-school days, and I as- 
signed these subjects: (1) Why I stayed out of school between 
high school and college. (2) Why I came to college directly from 
high school. (3) Why I wish I had come directly to college from 
high school. (4) Why I wish I had stayed out of school a year be- 
fore I came to college. They argued the points and talked about 
them all the rest of the year, and became acquainted with each 
other in doing so. 

There was another Freshman class of older students to whom 
I assigned the subject, Why I left ———— to come to college. What 
interesting occupations they had left! There was an ice man, a 
delivery boy, a dance-hall director, a clerk from a silk store and 
one from a grocery store, a stenographer, and a hobo with a two 
years’ record, and I don’t know who all. I could hardly realize that 
they had done all those things as they sat before me in even rows. 
They certainly became interested in each other, in class and 
outside. 

In still another class I made rather an elaborate study of rea- 
sons for coming to college. One day, to limit the subjects and give 
them unity, I assigned these: (1) My chief reason for coming to 
college. (2) What it was that made me decide to come to college. 
(3) The day I decided to come to college. (4) Why ———— is a 
good reason for coming to college. 

With students, as with a great many other people, there is the 
insistent question as to how to manage without enough money. One 
spring I assigned these subjects: (1) It is better to borrow money 
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than to stay out a year. (2) It is better to work a year than to 
borrow. (3 Do not borrow until your Senior year. (4) How much 
money I dare borrow. (5) It is better to work while in college than 
to borrow. (6) It is better to borrow than to work while in college. 
(7) Why I do not believe in borrowing while in college. (8) Girls 
should not work while in college. (9) It does not hurt girls to work 
while in college. 

Soon the question of summer work came up, and there were 
themes discussing all sides. Then there was the question of ath- 
letics, that ever-present subject. And there was the honor system, 
and questions of college and national policy. There is no end of 
things to talk about at sorority houses and fraternity houses, at 
dinners and at teas. I am always listening when there are groups 
together to see what things they all join in discussing. If I can get 
hold of the central idea, I make it into theme subjects for the 
next day. 





WHERE THERE IS LIFE 
C. RALPH BENNETT 


“Gee, that was a beaner of a story!” The boy’s blue eyes 
sparkled as he blurted it out, bending over my desk and looking 
straight at me, with his intelligent face full of interest. He had 
rushed into my office; he told me what he wanted to say, and he 
rushed out—“Gotta go to math now.” The boy had just discov- 
ered Les Misérables. He was a Freshman. 

For some years I have had the privilege of teaching the litera- 
ture of the world to Freshmen. We have all had a good time, a 
really amazing time. From the very beginnings of things, in the 
old, old East, we have traveled sunward to the new West. Along 
the way we have stopped, taken out our books, read a bit, and 
traveled along. We haven’t had time for a detailed trip; we have 
looked mostly at the mountains and the higher hills; sometimes 
we have strayed into a winding byway. When our trip has ended, 
we have had a panorama, an eagle’s view of the thoughts of men. 
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Parts of our map are marked “unknown.” Those we shall explore 
by ourselves. But we have visited the main countries, thrilled at 
the sights most interesting. 

The teacher has found the world-jaunt delightful. He has had 
fascinating traveling companions. He has had all the pleasures of 
the guide—and that, a guide, is what he has considered himself. 
Like the guide, too, he has learned much on each trip. He will 
always learn, with these companions. 

Until I started teaching this work in my English course I never 
fully realized two important facts: that teachers who cannot 
interest their students are alone to blame, and that Freshmen 
are idea-brimming and reaction-full. 

With my students I have read many of the mighty works of 
the world. And instead of discussing and explaining why a book 
has been called “great,” I have read aloud long passages to the 
youngsters. This method of reading aloud is the only real one. It 
brings the work to the Freshman’s ear. It gives interest. It keeps 
life. I might have explained and taken apart and dissected. After 
I had assigned a reading, I might have analyzed it with my classes. 
I was subjected to the “analysis method” in college. But analysis 
was what I did not want, for I desired to keep reality and vigor and 
life. My students read Medea; parts of the magnificent play I 
later read aloud to them in the classroom. That “hearing” accom- 
plished what a dissection-discussion would never have accom- 
plished, never has accomplished, never can accomplish. Medea 
herself spoke, and haughtily moved about, and horribly killed her 
children. From a few black lines on a white page, she became 
Euripides’ tragic princess, a very devil of a woman. She lived for 
those Freshmen. 

Too long, much too long, this method of dissection in the 
high-school and college literature course has lasted. Novels, plays, 
poems, essays—it makes no difference—all are analyzed, taken 
apart, to become interesting pieces which can never be fitted to- 
gether again into the original whole. Romeo and Juliet becomes 
a maze of scenes and motives and the names of characters—epi- 
sodic. It is, no doubt, an intriguing array of parts. But Shake- 
speare did not see it as a thing of parts. His mind dreamed a gor- 
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geous whole, compact of beauty, and young love, and death. De- 
tails were but an item of that whole itself, the mere framework. 
And yet the teacher will consider that framework the play itself, 
will pile up his details; his students will analyze, ferret, labor, cut 
apart, hack, and build up a mass of facts, while, curiously, Romeo 
and Juliet has somewhere disappeared. It will always disappear. 
Can one cut the living body into tiny parts and keep the body’s 
life? 

The method is intolerable. How much more would student— 
and teacher, too—have gained, had the teacher read, and forgotten 
to analyze. He might have been the Romeo of that garden scene, 
or Mercutio, or Juliet in the lonely vault. He would have spoken 
like them, lived like them. His students would have heard the 
voices, pictured the scenes. New thoughts would arise from that 
mere reading, new beauties appear. There is no futile detail-fer- 
reting here. 

Every teacher of literature should remember that literature is 
alive. It has lived, and it will live; it has amazing vitality—con- 
sider how it has been maltreated. It is the teacher’s duty to keep 
that “life” for his students, to transmit its spirit to them. We have 
heard that the average student hates “literature.” If he does— 
he does not—his hate is due to the murder he has seen his teachers 
commit. Give him half a chance, and you will find he has an eager 
interest and a boundless curiosity. He is himself alive—he is in- 
terested in life. The moment he can be shown that great books are 
marvelously alive, that very moment the great book becomes Ais 
book. 

This realization that Freshmen have vivid reactions interested 
me when I first felt it; interests me more now. I suppose that I 
had presumed that Freshmen are too young to think, perhaps be- 
cause, when I was a Freshman, “literature” was administered to 
me, and I accepted it passively; nothing else was being done. I 
wonder if that is not what too many college teachers do still. In 
the high school the teacher of literature expresses his idea. It is 
the idea, and the student accepts it, or seems to accept it. His 
own idea he is not asked for; it isn’t desised—maybe it is feared. 
He takes for granted that the teacher’s thought is his thought, and 
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lets the uninteresting thing go at that. Most of the time in college 
he does that too, if his course in literature is taught in the old-fash- 
ioned high-school manner. Generations of students have come to 
realize that the expression of opinions different from the opinions 
of teachers is dangerous. Students have learned. 

And all of this time the boy is brimming with ideas. He has 
read the novel; he has Ais idea of the story. He has realized, not 
in these words, that literature is personal; that its charm, its value, 
lie in the creation of personal reactions. Let him once express his 
ideas, any teacher will be amazed. The boy may have liked the 
story. He may be enthusiastic. It may be “great stuff” for him. 
It may be “the bunk.” Whatever it is, it is his own. He feels it in 
himself, and delights in expressing his idea. He is truthful and 
real; just as truthful, just as real in this as he is in his own healthy 
life. 

Some of the most interesting hours I have ever spent have 
been those in which I have talked with my Freshmen about the 
books we have read. I have tried to keep my ideas in the back- 
ground, for I wanted theirs. Most of them haven’t been my ideas 
all the more interesting. We have tried to get individual impres- 
sions, always remembering that the mere fact of the world’s having 
called a book great does not mean that it is automatically great 
for each one of us, but does mean that there must be somewhere 
in it something which has caught men’s fancies and made them 
say, “This will live”; and that perhaps we too may discover that. 
Usually, in the expression of opinion, we have arrived at a fairly 
definite realization of just what the book contains. It may still be 
“bunk” to the boy on the front seat. Later he may change his 
opinion. He may not. Anyway, he has benefited greatly by the 
chance to express his ideas and to hear his friends express theirs, 
and he has a basis for a clearer opinion. 

I like to hear the students express their ideas of what they 
have read. I like it especially when they do not know I hear them. 
One day I was passing through a hallway where two of my students 
were arguing. They did not see me. Their voices were raised. I 
walked slowly and listened. What I heard was unorthodox, but 
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fascinating. The youngsters had drawn a masterly characteriza- 
tion. I should have liked to hear more. 

Does the college literature course still keep its ‘book report”? 
Of many abominations, it is chief. The average book report is 
writing which needs nourishment. It died many, many years ago 
—with the writing of the first one! As it has dragged its lifeless 
self on—rather, as it has been dragged on—it has succumbed to a 
formula. Whatever it may once have been supposed to accom- 
plish, it is gloriously futile now. ‘““Name of book, author, synopsis 
of the story, statement of whether or not you like the story’ —the 
student diligently grinds out three pages, ends with “‘It is an inter- 
esting book,” and signs his name. That is all that is necessary. He 
need not have expressed a single idea during the entire birth proc- 
ess of those three stretched-out pages. He has shown that he has 
read the book, or that he has a good friend of retentive memory. 

Where this “report” is dead, the student’s own reactions would 
be interesting. Let the teacher ask that these be written, instead 
of the usual book statement, telling his students that he wants 
their own opinions. Perhaps that teacher will find the student 
saying this, as one of mine said it, about Turgenev’s short siory, 
The Rendezvous: ‘He is going away, and it is the same old story! 
The tale is powerful; it makes you sympathize with the girl and 
hate the man. It ends at the right place, leaving you thinking about 
things!” Or of Andreyev’s The Seven Who Were Hanged: “In my 
estimation it is a wonderful characterization. That in itself ele- 
vates it above the common. They hanged well!’’ Or of Hudson’s 
Green Mansions: “This book of life lives. It is the kind of book 
that all who read wish they had created.” Or again, of the same 
story: “I finished the book, and when I did, I sat silent for several 
minutes, thinking. Don’t ask me what I was thinking about; I 
don’t know. Perhaps I was returning from my trip, for I am sure 
I had gone somewhere, but I couldn’t help it.” Or “If Voltaire, 
Horace, Cellini, Omar Khayyam, and Rabelais went to hell, I feel 
certain that Anatole France is with them. This odd figure is alter- 
nately clear and vague. He does not shout and bellow, but he does 
wink and cheer.” And of Dostoyevsky: “This tender soul was 
driven and beaten, threatened with hanging, but all this made for 
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experience and passion, and when Feodor Dostoyevsky was free 
to write, he wrote such things as move nations.” And “James 
Branch Cabell will be remembered many years after William Jen- 
nings Bryan has been forgotten.” 

I have seldom heard higher praise of any book than that boy’s 
reaction toward Green Mansions, that “he was sure he had gone 
somewhere, but he couldn’t help it.” W. H. Hudson would have 
been delighted could he have heard it. Have you ceased, with me, 
to believe that Freshmen studénts have no ideas if the teacher 
gives those ideas a chance? 

It seems foolish to ask students to write themes about the 
books they are reading. Keep the theme work utterly detached. 
If it serves only as an expression of what the student thinks about 
a book, it is unsuccessful. It suffers, and it destroys the student’s 
interest in the book he has read. He has to stretch his reactions out 
to theme length. He has to pad. He has to rehash. There is only 
loss. 

I cannot stress too strongly my belief that the only real way 
of teaching any literature is to keep it whole and to read from it. 
Hour upon hour I have read to my students when I might have 
been analyzing with them. If they themselves had not read a work 
by aman whom I was discussing with them, I read them aloud one 
of his short stories, short plays, or a bit of his poetry, perhaps an 
excerpt from a longer work. I did not tell them the dry encyclo- 
pedia facts about him. I let them see his own thoughts as he ex- 
pressed them. The only way to study literature is to examine 
literature. 

The whole method I have found successful. My students seem 
to have liked it. Class hours have been alive and interesting. En- 
thusiasm has grown. We have forgotten dates and data in the 
pleasure of enjoying the work as the man who made it intended 
it to be enjoyed. My students have seen Don Quixote battle the 
wine skins, and have heard his valorous shouts. They have heard 
Sancho Panza spout his proverbs, and have felt just a wee bit sad 
for Rozinante. We have heard, and therefore seen, the unforget- 
table story of Paolo and Francesca. They have felt the quicksand 
grip with tighter and tighter grip, and have trembled with Jean 
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Valjean in the tunnel. We have paced back and forth with Ben- 
venuto Cellini, waiting for Madame d’Etampes, and finally have 
stamped out with him, “sending her most devoutly to the devil.” 
Could there have been this life, this interest, in a dissection? Imag- 
ine cutting ““The Firebrand” to pieces! The shade of Cellini swears 
horrible oaths. 

Perhaps the zealous teacher will say that this method is super- 
ficial. Possibly he will believe that the student does not profit. 


Test the student. Feed him dates and data, and he remembers the " 
dates and the data. A writer has become a name, and a book a col- - 
lection of facts. Read to him from the book itself, show him the x 
man as he expressed himself in his work, and the book lives, and tk 
the man moves. The student has made a discovery. Long, long aft- C 
erward he remembers that discovery, in those future days when ie 
data, details, dates have gone the way of all things useless. Laugh : 
at “appreciation” if you will. One student who does appreciate is re 


worth a hundred who can glibly disjoint and spin out dates and 
pile up details. ha 
My Freshmen students have been boys, and they have been 


engineers. Possibly they have keener reactions than other Fresh- of 
rm . . - ary 

men; they are much franker. They may be more alert. Their feel- ’ 
an 


ings, when their interest is aroused, may be deeper. And yet, I we 
believe that they have found that literature lives only as any 
Freshman will find it alive if the teacher keeps that life in teaching. 

Sometimes I grow reminiscent. I wonder, I ask myself, whether 
I, as a Freshman, had as vivid opinions about my own reading as 
those living reactions my students have often expressed to me. I 


fear not. Perhaps I should have had, had we read and enjoyed, wa 
instead of studied and despaired. And then I wonder some more. hig 
Was I ever deeply impressed? Did my teachers ever get under my Th 
skin? Did literature for me ever creep out of its calfskin binding? Ap 
It may be that I feel unjustly that it has crept out for at least chi 
some of my students. Yet I know that one of the boys told me pre 
this, of the death of the birdlike Rima in Hudson’s story of the city 
jungles: “Like a star, she had been before our eyes, and then sud- 
denly she was gone, leaving in our minds the last flash of her tio1 


going.” 

















COMPREHENSION IN HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 
WARD H. GREEN 


What do high-school students learn from literature study? In 
response to a questionnaire, two hundred and eighty boys and girls 
in the Senior year of thirty-one representative high schools have 
stated what they learned. The schools included are scattered over 
the entire United States from Portland, Maine, to Los Angeles, 
California, and from Mobile, Alabama, to Aberdeen, North Dako- 
ta. The questionnaire follows. 

You are one of ten Seniors, (five boys and five girls) of your high school 
selected to answer the question, “What do high-school students learn from lit- 
erature study?” Suggestions follow: 

I. What do you consider the five most important works of literature you 
have studied in high school? (List these under II.) 

II. What are the most valuable lessons and facts you learned from a study 
of each? Your answer may be based upon principles of literary structure, liter- 
ary appreciation, truths about human character, or anything which represents 
an important reaction which you gained from the study. Please write your an- 
swers in the spaces indicated below as A. Use the reverse side if necessary. 


(Title and Author) 





1.—-----— — 


A. 

Five spaces similar to 1 A were included. The questionnaire 
was sent out as a sequel to the Saturday morning program of the 
high-school section at the St. Louis meeting of the Council in 1924. 
The program was a symposium on the subject, “How I Teach the 
Appreciation of Literature.” In connection with the program, the 
chairman presented copies of definitions of the term, “literary ap- 
preciation,” as given by the head English teacher in representative 
city high schools of twenty-six States. 

The Senior boys and girls in answering the questionnaire men- 
tion in the aggregate all the qualities which the teachers had men- 
tioned in their definitions of literary appreciation. The definitions 
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included: ‘Definite and delicate comprehension of the thoughts of 
a writer’; “Understanding of the technique of various types of 
literature”; “Capacity for delight in a writer’s perfection of tech- 
nique”; “Sympathetic understanding of the writer’s artistic ex- 
pression”; ‘Recognition of the portrayal of fundamental princi- 
ples of life’; “‘Ability to recognize and to feel the truth and beauty 
of a masterpiece.” The degree to which students included these 
qualities in their responses may be observed in the following typi- 
cal quotations. 

SILAS MARNER 

BY GEORGE ELIOT 

George Eliot gives one the plain and simple language of the common peo- 
ple. She interweaves in the life of her heroes, that indefinable substance which 
makes the reader believe that as she says, so it was.—Bovy. 

From this story I learned that great wealth or high position are not the 
important things in life. I also learned that some things which at the time of 
their happening, seem to us to be a great calamity may turn out to be the very 
best thing that could ever happen to us. I learned to look for the bright side of 
a misfortune —GIRL. 

MACBETH 
BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Macbeth is full of “artistic touches.’ For instance, when Macbeth falsely 
regrets Banquo’s absence from the banquet, Banquo’s ghost enters. Shake- 
speare’s attention to /ittle things and his skill in handling them is very evident 
in Macbeth.—Gir.. 

Macbeth is one of Shakespeare’s greatest plays. Its setting and atmos- 
phere are wonderful. The storm, war, and turbidness introduced in the first 
scene pervade the rest of the play. The delineation of the character of Mac- 
beth is very interesting to the reader who follows it carefully thru out the play. 
There are some very wonderful speeches by the actors. The story is very inter- 
esting with the separate plots intermingling in an unconfusing way. It is writ- 
ten in the forceful blank verse style. It shows the superstitious minds of the 
people of that time. It also teaches that he who sows evil must reap evil as was 
the case of Macbeth —Bovy. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
BY CHARLES DICKENS 


One of the most valuable lessons I learned from a study of this novel con- 
cerns the diction and literary structure. I did not know that it was possible for 
a story to have so many different ‘scenes of action,” and still be interesting 
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without confusion. The book made me realize that history is merely a story, 
and showed me how to enjoy it —GIRL. 

This was as good a novel as I have ever read. The plot was splendid, and 
very carefully worked out. The descriptions were good too, and illustrated the 
power of the English language in this important part of all literature. One of 
the most important lessons from the style of Dickens was that a variety of 
words and sentence structures can go a long way toward breaking the monotony 
of giving many details —Boy. 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON 

In this series of beautifully expressed poems, we have the flower of the 
poetry of the nineteenth century. The author gives to us, in metaphors and 
similes, some of the most beautiful and delightful comparisons and descrip- 
tions that were ever composed. We get from this book the knowledge of how 
some of the great authors improved their works by the exact choice of words. 
—Boy. 

“The Idylls” present vivid pictures of the world of chivalry. They show 
how unfaithfulness finally poisoned the whole court and ruined King Arthur’s 
kingdom. Woven in with the magic and charm of these beautiful poems are 
wonderful allegories, but the principal one, which runs through all, is that 
everyone has to make a choice between lower and higher impulses. (Sense at 
war with soul.) Another is that the world will not be in perfect peace until 
everyone has gained self-control and governs himself by his higher ideals. The 
center of the plot is the conflict between love and friendship.—Grr.. 


IVANHOE 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 


From this book I got a new definition of heroine. Up to this time I had 
thought a heroine was the one who married the hero, but this book showed me 
that character was the determining factor—Grr.. 

Ivanhoe is a wonderful book. It especially portrays the conditions of the 
time; its customs, ideas, manner of dress, and mode of living. It is a very in- 
teresting romantic novel. It has some historical references that are unusually 
interesting. Its descriptions of nature, the country of England, are unparal- 
leled. It is written in a way that urges the reader to read it at one time and be 
loath to put it away until the story is finished —Boy. 

A list of the titles chosen by ten or more students is shown in 
Table I. Because it was not certain that all students replying 
ranked the books they mentioned by placing the most important 
first, no attention was paid to the order in which the books were 
listed. The tabulations were made merely on the basis of the fre- 
quency of mention. 
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The fact that Silas Marner, Macbeth, A Tale of Two Cities, 
The Idylls of the King, and Ivanhoe head the list in the order 
named should be tempered with the consideration that probably 
these classics are studied in all the participating schools, whereas 
many on the list are not. On the other hand, The Lady of the Lake 

















TABLE I 
Title Boys Girls | Total 
siaseneadlaiedieicismaced = ’ * 

ON wivigwnse sees eens 59 66 - 
Macbeth........ Pint ie tities - cl | 61 2 
A Tale of Two Cities...... he 42 64 
The Idyils of the King...... ae 39 | 4s 
eee ae ik 46 3¢ | 
Julius Caesar..... 32 22 
PECs oe 23 24 7 
The Merchant of Venice..... : 17 | 7 
The Lady of the Lake.... 18 24 
Canterbury Tales. . me 13 25 
Conciliation with the American Colonies..........| 21 12 
The House of the. Seven Gables. ; 13 . 
Essays—Emerson.......... 15 15 | 
Autobiography—Franklin.... ne 14 13 7 
Life of Johnson—Macaulay. . 14 tI 
SHOP SIOTY.. «0.000 ; 10 12 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner - rI 12 
Poems—Robert Burns IO 8 
pli, ee 9 0 
The Sketch Book ; ‘veers ‘ 9 
Poems—John Milton..... 5 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. . 5 ; 10 5 


As You Like It 





Poems—Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth 7 7 ( 
David Copperfield 4 9 3 
Golden Treasury—Palgrave I | II 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. . I 10 { 
Essays—Stevenson...... 5 6 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 3 8 l 
Treasure Island........... 7 2 ) r 
probably is studied in all the participating schools. Its rank should, t 
therefore, be observed with the leading five. To make more vivid ( 
the place these six books hold in the minds of these boys and girls, I 
we should note how many students in every hundred on the basis D 
of this report mention these classics as the most important they Si 
have studied. This is shown by the fact that ir 
44 in every 100 mention Silas Marner ly 


40 in every 100 mention Macbeth 
37 in every 100 mention A Tale of Two Cities 
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30 in every 100 mention The Idylls of the King 

29 in every 100 mention Jvanhoe 

15 in every 100 mention The Lady of the Lake 
The five books which head the list unmistakably have an appeal 
above The Lady of the Lake or any other work of literature named 
that is as universally studied in the high schools participating. 

A compilation of the responses to Part II (Table II) shows 
what the students learn from literature study. Because of space 
limitation, only the five classics heading the list are here included, 
and of these the returns on Silas Marner only are given complete- 
ly. It will be observed that five qualities of Silas Marner receive a 
generous recognition and that the other qualities are recognized by 
a comparatively small number. This is true of the returns on the 
other masterpieces, only the five leading qualities recognized being 
here recorded. 

Taking the five leading topics of information in each of the 
foregoing groups as a basis for comparison, it is found that A Tale 
of Two Cities made the most clearly defined impression upon the 
students, and The Idylls of the King made the least clearly defined 
impression. Eighty-four per cent of all the information gained 
from a study of A Tale of Two Cities is concentrated in the first 
five topics. The summary in Table ITI shows the relative standing 
of these classics in this respect. 

Macbeth and The Idylls of the King presented difficulties 
that the other classics did not. Eleven per cent of the replies on 
Macbeth were inadequate in expressing any tangible thing learned. 
This was true of 12 per cent of the replies on The Jdylls of the King. 

Naturally the question arises, were the students sincere in 
their replies? As a matter of fact this question did arise at the 
Council meeting when the results of this inquiry were presented. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. L. A. Hutchens, of the 
New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois, made what 
seems to be a justified observation: first, that the students reply- 
ing were all Seniors; second, that the classics named are practical- 
ly always studied below the Senior year, and, therefore, the im- 
pressions which the students gave would naturally be those that 
had abided with them, and were, therefore, genuine. This observa- 
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Boys Girls Totals 
I Ss Bed csi Bb bine ee 35 31 5 
Realism. universality; human nature................ 21 25 46 
Character study and development......... 13 21 34 
Construction; plot; suspense........... 14 14 28 
PRESOGNICSS DROUMIMEIOM. 25 6c ssc csc ccccccwcs 6 7 13 
Simplicity and force of language............ I 8 9 
Appreciation of the author and of good literature 4 4 8 
Typics UD Giles aeie acon ness fe Ao ° 5 5 
Wonderful descriptions.................0... ° 3 3 
Developing the power of observ vation. ° I I 
Recognition of allusions to characters....... re) I I 
Humor..... pe Pea en ieeae I o (| I 
ES Se rg ere re 2 2 | 4 
MACBETH 

Truth of life; punishment of the guilty; inordinate am- 

tte eh WN hele nase w Chinese a 27 32 59 
Revealing human nature to be the same then and now.. 9 II 20 
Character development and deli ineation...... 4 13 17 
Dramatic force; vivid scenes; dramatic art of author... 7 8 15 
Construction; plot; climax; main and subplot.......... 6 7 13 

A TALE oF Two CiTres 

Appreciation and understanding of the French Revolu- 

tion, and enjoyment of history............ are 19 24 43 
Vivid portrayal of character and human nature. 13 23 3¢ 
Intricate plot construction 16 17 3 
Appreciation of Dickens; vivid langua; ge; Vv ariety - of sen- 

tence structure; vocabulary; vivia po rtray al of scene 14 16 O 
Beauty of human sacrifice inspired by love. . 7 II 18 

THE IDYLLS OF THE KING 

Truths of life; ideals; the vows; urge for personal ideals; | 

RARE rrr err e 9 27 36 
Literary qualities; verse; beauty; style; figures of speech; | 

rere 10 x | 2a 
Historical information; spendor and 1 glory of chiv: alry; 

beliefs; old writings; manners....... Ee ee 6 IoC 16 
Appreciation of poetry and literature............... 4 12 16 
Revealing the author; appreciation of the author and his 

| eee 7 4 II 

IVANHOE 

Customs of the people and history... pe 28 24 52 
Enjoyment of study of intricate plot.......... 14 8 22 
ee 8 9 17 
Appeal of the spirit of romantic adventure......... 6 7 13 
Power of fine descriptive passages................. | 5 5 10 
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tion seems to be borne out by the following quotations from the 
students: “I studied Silas Marner in my Freshman year; so I re- 
member little of the classroom discussion of it. Nothing, however, 
can efface the moral lesson I received when I read the book, the 
value of leading a clean, open life.”—-Boy, Oklahoma City. “In 
my first reading of Jvanhoe, the part that appealed to me most was 
the bravery and gallantry of Ivanhoe. In my recent reading of it, 
however, the descriptions of conditions of the country at that time 
took the place of greater importance.”—Boy, Meriden, Connecti- 
cut. “I enjoyed Silas Marner, but could not appreciate it in some 
places because of excessive description. Some of the descriptions 
were good, but others took the interest away. It teaches that a 
seemingly small thing will change the entire course of a life, and 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY SHOWING CLEARNESS OF APPRECIATION 
A Tale of Two Cities . , , ; ‘ , . 84 percent 
Silas Marner . ; : , ' ‘ ; : . 83 percent 
Ivanhoe. ‘ , , : ‘ . ‘ - 79 percent 
Macbeth (11 per cent : dendvaunte) . : ; 70 per cent 
The Idylls of the King (12 per cent inadequate) : . 64 percent 


bring either happiness or disaster.”—Boy, Richmond, Virginia. 
Mention has already been made of the percentage of inadequate 
replies on Macbeth and The Idylls of the King. They were cast 
out as inadequate because they seemed to be stereotyped repeti- 
tions of classroom teaching. The replies included seemed to be 
genuine, but that is a matter of opinion, and is subject to discredit. 

A summary of the replies from the two hundred and eighty 
students shows: 

1. Of the works of literature studied, Silas Marner, Macbeth, 
A Tale of Two Cities, The Idylis of the King, and Ivanhoe have a 
decided appeal to students above all other classics studied in the 
schools responding. 

2. In all five, those qualities which portray the great drama of 
life have the greatest significance for students. 

3. Those qualities which represent literary appreciation as de- 
fined by instructors are the qualities which students name in stat- 
ing what they have learned from a study of literature. 
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4. Of the five leading classics, the reports reveal that the stu- 
dents got the clearest appreciation and the most definite informa- 
tion from A Tale of Two Cities, and the least from The Idylls of 
the King. 

5. Too large a percentage of the students who list Macbeth 
and The Idylls of the King as important, have vague ideas about 
what they have learned, and too small a percentage grasp their 
meaning and significance. 


TuLtsa, OKLAHOMA 
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ARE TEACHERS HUMAN?—A REPLY’ 
To the Editor: 


The “schoolmarm’s’”’ New England conscience warns her that she 
should correct the examination papers that came in yesterday, or look 
over those notebooks, or read and study lest it be said of her little flock, 
“the hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” yet she is impelled to turn 
aside from these tasks to utter a protest against the conclusion reached 
by the author of “Are Teachers Human?” 

A few weeks ago, at recess, a boy burst into the room of the “school- 
marm,” his eyes shining as only eyes can shine when lighted by a gen- 
uine enthusiasm. “I have Miss A this term,” he exclaimed, “‘and she is 
simply great! Her influence on that class is marvelous! I wonder if you 
other teachers know how fine she it. I just felt that I wanted to tell 
somebody.”’ Miss A has never used powder or rouge, but the big gray 
eyes that look out under her shining white hair never fail to see in the 
most discouraging boy or girl a spark of something fine that given the 
needed warmth and encouragement, will in time leaven the whole lump. 
Naturally her pupils adore her and gladly spend hours on the prepara- 
tion of a single lesson. 

Just yesterday, as the “schoolmarm” was talking with a group of 
seniors, a tall, handsome, well-groomed young man entered the room. 
Her greeting was not the informal “Howdy,” but she was genuinely glad 
to see her guest, even before he graciously stated that having failed to 
find her when he was in the building a few days before he had returned 
for a word of greeting before going back to his business in a distant part 
of the country. 

The “schoolmarm” has thin, gray, unruly hair, unbobbed, and a 
generous sprinkling of freckles, but she was not thinking of her personal 
appearance as she looked into the face of this boy. It had been her privi- 
lege to be his friend and leader when, several years ago, in the third year 
of his high-school course, the scales dropped from his eyes and he caught 
a vision of what he might accomplish. 

From her twice ten years of association with boys and girls of high- 


* Jeanette M. Collins’ article “Are Teachers Human?” was published in the 
October Journal. It has stimulated much warm controversy. 
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school age, the “schoolmarm” has discovered that they do enjoy 
attractive, vivacious teachers, but that they crave particularly a genuine 
interest in them and their problems. As evidence of this fact may she 
quote a few lines from a letter received recently from another of her boys? 

“Tt really is the most wonderful thing in the world to have friends 
to whom—whether you ever see them or not—you just know you can 
return and take your old place in their hearts. 

“T «as always a queer fool, but you and Miss P. always showed me 
that you had sympathy with my mental struggles, and I certainly can 
never forget it. You were the very best kind of friend to me and I am 
wondering if you might not care to take a little helpful interest in a young 
fellow whom I am interested to have go to college.” 

The little lady who wrote “Are Teachers Human?” has drawn some 
clever caricatures. She is absolutely right when she points out that 
neither the superior nagger nor the frigid tyrant deserves the beautiful 
name of teacher, but she is dead wrong when she suggests that powder 
and rouge, facials and lemon rinses, movies and hiking trips, valuable as 
they often are, or even the highly desirable sense of humor, can make 
one worthy to bear that name. 

“The dread voice is past,” and the “schoolmarm” returns to her 
humdrum duties. 

Very truly yours, 
LILta A. STETSON 


PorRTLAND, MAINE 





LESSON PLAN. III 
GRAMMAR 

I. Assumptions.—(a) A seventh-grade class or older pupils who are 
getting their first real view of grammar, (0) previous mastery of simple 
subject and predicate verb. 

II. The Problem—When should he, she, they, and we be used after 
verbs instead of him, her, them, and us? This question, merely stated, 
will not arouse much curiosity in average boys and girls. A test might be 
given which would show the pupils that they did not know, but many 
would remain indifferent. So the teacher seeks motivation in composition. 

Telephone conversation, the Clapp report shows, is one of the com- 
monest uses of language, and one beset with many difficulties; it is a 
skill worth practicing, and one which interests the pupils. Two desk tele- 
phones are borrowed from the local company, and if possible attached in 
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different rooms to a private (school) circuit. The class is then divided 
between the two rooms. (If loud speakers could be hooked on in place 
of the receivers, the conditions would be ideal.) Each pupil is assigned a 
character to represent and calls, or is called accordingly. Telephone 
company instructions, especially about answering a call should be fol- 
lowed exactly. The question /s this he? and the answer This is he are 
needed early and often. Soon it appears that some are not sure whether 
it should be this is he or this is him. If no one expresses his doubt, the 
teacher focuses the problem by asking some weak individual when to 
use Ae or she after the verb and when to use Aim or her. No satisfactory 
answer. If some brilliant pupil volunteers to explain, he is given a chance, 
and if those who did not know at first now think they understand, a 
simple test like the following is given: 

Fill the blanks with he, him, she, her, they, them, we, or us. 

1. Did you ask for Miss Carter? This is 


2. If it is Martin Horner you want, that is 
ner. 





over in the cor- 








Philip’s mother scolded for getting the floor dirty. 
. If we were we should not be so patient. 

John would have waved to us if it had been 
, because she spoke to me. 


I'd like to meet the Jacobs twins. Do you know ————? 





> Ww 








I am sure it was 


nm 


, would you invite— ? 





If we were you and you were 
I just must speak to Mabel; can’t you call —-—— to the ’phone? 

10. Shakespeare did not write Rosalynd ; I don’t know who did, but it 
wasn’t ————. 





© x 


(Add ten more.) 


The test shows that some need further instruction. With their help 
the verbs which are followed by he, she, they, and we, in the sentences 
of the test—and elsewhere if there is time or the class is slow in compre- 
hension—are listed in one column on the board and those followed by 
him, her, them, and us in another, thus: 


She after is (1) He after was (10) 
She after was (6) Him after scolded (3) 
He after is (2) Them after know (7) 
He after had been (4) Her after call (9) 
They after were (4) Us after invite (8) 


We after were (8) 
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How are the verbs in the first column alike? If necessary to show 
that these are all forms of to be, the teacher works out with the pupils 
an informal conjugation: 


Now they ———— hungry. Now he ———— hungry. 

Yesterday they ———— hungry. Yesterday he ———— hungry. 

Before that they ———— ————_ Before that he ———— — - hun- 
hungry. gry. 


Are any of the verbs in the second column forms of be? 

The teacher adds that these pronouns after be are merely other 
names for the subject and that we call them predicate nominatives. 
(Latin, nomen, nominis.) The pronouns after the other verbs are ob- 
jects. The subject always does something to the object, even though it 
is only a mental action. 

A practice test of twenty sentences is given out, six or eight are 
handled in class to give the slow ones a start, and the remainder assigned 
for home work. 

W. W. H. 





INDIVIDUAL STUDENT MAGAZINES 


While the classroom magazine has become a rather common device, 
the project in which each student produces an individual issue has some 
features that justify its presentation as an essentially novel project. 

The novel features, briefly, are these: (1) Each member in the class 
becomes an individual producer, with individual responsibilities and the 
resultant pride of individual creation. (2) Each editor may choose his 
own type of magazine and is thus allowed to perform in the field in 
which he is most at home. (3) There is an optional provision for con- 
tributed matter which avoids placing too great a burden on the slow 
mind at the same time that it gives ample scope to the fertile student. 
(4) It can be divided and spread out in such a way that the formal com- 
position of a whole semester clusters about the effective motive of writ- 
ing for publication. 

It is obvious that the first step is to “sell” the idea to the class, and 
to do that a teacher must be thoroughly “sold” on it himself. The best 
part of a period can well be taken with the possibilities of writing, edit- 
ing, and publishing contained in the project. After the first year the 
magazines of previous years, distributed during this “selling talk,” are 


powerful spurs to emulation. Probably the feature which does most to 
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convince the majority of the class that this is a pleasant and workable 
project is the provision that only fifty per cent of the magazine’s con- 
tents need be by the editor, the other half coming from any source under 
the sun, clipped, copied, adapted, solicited, or contributed. A little ex- 
pansion of the idea of solicitation sends many out to seek interviews or 
bulldoze or cozen articles out of more or less complaisant fathers, uncles, 
music teachers, or friends. 

The first written assignment is a prospectus, for which an outline 
like this may be furnished: 


PROSPECTUS 
I. Kind of magazine 
A. General scope and nature of contents 
B. Name (at least tentatively selected) 
II. Physical make-up 
A. Size and kind of paper 
B. Number of pages (tentative) 
C. Written or typewritten 
D. Kind of binding 
E. Cover and cover design 
F. Illustrations and miscellaneous features 
III. Contributions by the editor 
A. Leading editorial contribution 
B. Others 
IV. Contributions from outside (if any) 
A. Those to be obtained by the editor 
B. Contributions desired from students 


From the last item a list of editorial wants is drawn up and mimeo- 
graphed under the headings, Fiction, Poetry, Technical Articles, Spe- 
cial Articles, Art, Ads, etc. The second assignment is the completion 
of the editor’s main piece of work for his own magazine, and after this 
is in and corrected, the mimeographed want ad sheets are handed out, 
one to each student, with the requirement that at least one story, poem, 
or article be prepared for some other editor. After this is corrected and 
graded, it is handed on to the editor to whom it is addressed, and if he 
accepts it, he writes a note of acceptance to the author, stating the name 
of the magazine in which the contribution will appear—this in order 
to enable the author to find his own contribution in the exhibition to be 
held later. Rejected contributions are handed back to the desk, where 
a bit of “auctioning” frequently passes them on to other editors in need 
of copy. 
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The want ad sheet should be reproduced in quantities which will 
allow its use outside the class in which the magazine is being produced. 
As one theme, a contribution answering one of these “wants” may be re- 
quired by the teacher from his other English classes, and where there 
is any co-operation between teachers within an English department, 
they may be glad to assign one theme to their classes from the want ad 
sheet. All this brings in a considerable amount of material, and while 
some of the editors receive no response to their ads, it usually happens 
that the responses are fairly evenly distributed and editors have the 
added duty and pleasure of selecting and rejecting manuscripts, possibly 
of conferring with writers and getting them to remold or polish their 
offerings to conform to the wants of a certain magazine. 

The required activities are now complete. This minimum of three 
pieces of written work, if graded in the usual way with a grade for 
thought and a grade for mechanics, places six marks to the editor’s credit. 
The final magazine is given four grades, one each for Thought, Me- 
chanics, Art, and General, the latter to cover any feature or quality the 
teacher may deem worthy of recognition—or penalty. In addition to 
this minimum of ten marks for the completed project, an editor may 
hand in, while it is in manuscript stage, as many pieces of work as he can 
turn out for his own or another’s magazine, and thus easily stretch the ten 
marks to fifteen or twenty. 

Toward the end of the semester the magazines are placed on exhibi- 
tion, and the local papers are glad to write up so novel a project and invite 
the public in to see them. Editors have the option of keeping their own 
issues, and many of the finest go home for preservation, but the ones that 
remain in the department provide plenty of “yeast” for next year’s batch. 
In four successive years of this work the writer has found a steady im- 
provement in the size, the quality of contents, and the wealth of tasteful 
care lavished upon the magazines, and is convinced that here is one 
project at least that comes pretty near enlisting the best efforts of a whole 
class of high-school juniors over a whole semester. If any other testimony 
were needed, it would be that of the parents who come to the exhibitions. 
Time after time has come the remark, “I never knew John to work so hard 
before in his life on a piece of school work. Night after night I had to 
drive him to bed or I think he would have worked all night.” A project 
that makes John or Mary want to work all night strikes near to the ideal. 

Maurice Moe 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





















































EDITORIAL 


Hardly a week passes without bringing to our reviewing desk 
another drill book on grammar or the mechanics of written English 
The or both. A pessimist might say that the flood of such 
Pendulum yolumes is natural because anybody who is sufficiently 
industrious can write one and anybody can go through the motions 
of using them. Perhaps the junior high school principal who re- 
marked that the pendulum is swinging back toward grammar came 
nearer the truth. 

What unconscious pessimism lurks in the application of the 
pendulum metaphor to the movements of education! The pendu- 
lum moves only back and forth past the true center, which it 
passes at maximum speed; it never makes any real progress. Must 
education constantly veer from no grammar at all to a mind-numb- 
ing grind on useless details of the subject? Let us hope that the 
arc of the pendulum will steadily diminish as did that of our child- 
hood swings when we “let the old cat die.” 

Nor is this just a wish for peace or rest. It arises rather from 
the conviction that there is a middle at which we could profitably 
stop, the point toward which the gravity of common sense is con- 
stantly pulling us. A committee of the Wisconsin Association, part 
of whose deliberations it was the editor’s privilege to hear, seemed 
to be approaching this point. As they considered each point in an 
outline of grammar for mastery by junior high school pupils, the 
constant question was, How can they use this? So far as subject 
matter goes, this seems to be the key to the problem. 

In method, however, no one has proposed an equally simple 
solution. Most teachers are agreed that the object of teaching 
grammar is to have the pupils apply it in their daily speaking and 
writing. Since the ability to choose correct inflectional forms is 
a skill rather than a mere knowledge, it requires drill; hence the 
call for drill materials, until even the English Journal is engaged 
in their publication. Such materials are really needed, but the im- 
memorial tendency of teaching to become formal and mechanical 
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starts a fear that they will be abused. The fear becomes almost 
terror as one goes over many of these recent grammars and drill 
books. If teachers forget the objective as completely as many of 
the authors have done, what a painful waste of young life we shall 
have! 

Let us suppose that the teacher has chosen a drill system which 
consists of application of grammar to actual speech problems. The 
pupils are engaged in choosing the right forms for blanks in the 
sentences or in correcting mistakes of the kinds they frequently 
make. They are wasting no time upon such (to them) useless dis- 
tinctions as transitive and intransitive or nominative and accusa- 
tive case of nouns. Such drills should be continued until the pupils 
are sure in their knowledge and can unerringly select the right 
forms when they center their attention upon the selection. To 
continue beyond this point is to engage in a foolish attempt to de- 
velop language habits through work upon isolated, embalmed sen- 
tences from the pens of other people. There is such urgent need of 
practice in real speaking and writing in which there is adequate 
motive for correctness that mere drill must not be prolonged. 

Beyond all this lies the application of grammar in the forma- 
tion of effective sentences, an almost unattempted project of 
greater importance than drive for correctness. Drill certainly, 
hard and fast. But not long. _ 

The pendulum is swinging toward drill on the mechanics of 
language—and it has passed the middle of its arc. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


IOWA MOVES FOR ENGLISH ESSENTIALS 


On November 5, 1925, after hearing a report on the English essen- 
tials movement in Minnesota, given by Miss Rewey Belle Inglis, chair- 
man of the Minnesota committee, the lowa Association of Teachers of 
English voted unanimous approval of a state-wide test system for Iowa, 
and on the following day directed the Executive Committee to organize 
such a system. In obedience to this direction the Association entered 
into a co-operative arrangement with the State University of Iowa for 
the giving of two parallel tests during the spring semester, one near the 
first of February and the other near the end of April. 

A request for assistance to the schools resulted in widespread interest, 
and a try-out of the tests. One hundred and eighty-three schools ordered 
34,876 copies of Test I for use on February 16, and all but five of these 
schools ordered 33,000 copies of Test II for use eleven weeks later. One 
hundred and seventy-four schools, or all but nine of those ordering Test I, 
submitted reports. 

The table below gives the school medians for the four sections of the 
test and for the total as shown by the preliminary report covering the one 
hundred and eighteen schools which had submitted results by March 4 
and for the final report covering the one hundred and seventy-four whose 
results had been submitted by May 17. 


TEST I 
SCHOOL MEDIANS 


To March 4 To May 17 
(118 Schools) (174 Schools) 


Sec. 1. Spelling . ‘ ‘ . : : . . 66 21 
Sec. 2. Punctuation and Capitalization . . : 18 II 
Sec. 3. Applied Grammar : ; : ; . & 18 
Sec. 4. Sentence Structure and Parts of Speech . II 18 

Total . : ; ‘ , ; ‘ , , 20 67 


The pupil medians were somewhat higher, standing at 69 in the prelimi- 
nary report and rising later to 70. It will be noted that the total median 
for the preliminary as well as for the final report is one less than the sum 
of the medians for the four sections. This discrepancy is accounted for by 
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the fact that a few schools which ranked low in the test reported totals 
for all pupils but omitted scores for certain of the sections. 

The very much lower median on section 2 than on any of the other 
three seemed convincing evidence that the punctuation and capitalization 
material was, as compared with that of the other three sections, too diffi- 
cult. At the risk, therefore, of inconsistency, since it had been announced 
that the two tests would be made as nearly as possible of the same diffi- 
culty, this section was revised in Test II. The second test was given in 
most participating schools during the last week in April or the first week 
in May. The report on this test shows the following results: 


TEST II 
SCHOOL MEDIANS 


Sec.1. Spelling . , ‘ ; ; , ' : 22 
Sec. 2. Punctuation and Capitalization . , 17 
Sec. 3. Applied Grammar . : ‘ , ; ’ 18 
Sec. 4. Sentence Structure and Parts of Speech ’ 19 

Total ‘ ; P ; ; , ; : 76 


Just what improvement is indicated by the difference in scores on 
these two tests cannot be said with certainty. The rise of the median in 
section 2 from 11 to 17 is very largely, possibly even altogether, due to the 
greater ease of this section in Test II. Section 3 shows a constant median 
for the three reports. The increase from 20 or 21 to 22 in section 1 and 
from 18 to 19 in section 4 may indicate real improvement, since care was 
taken by means of control groups under Dr. Carpenter’s direction to keep 
all sections of Test II, except section 2, parallel with the corresponding 
sections of Test I. 

The scores on both tests indicate, however, that there is room fot 
much improvement. And the enthusiasm for an essentials program shown 
at the last two annual meetings, together with the strong support accorded 
the tests for 1925-26, gives assurance that our teachers realize their prob- 
lem and are organizing to meet it in a systematic manner. Thorough- 
going co-operation between the Association and the State University will 
continue. The administration of the tests has been transferred to the 
College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa, and will be handled by Dr. 
George D. Stoddard. Dr. Stoddard is nationally known through the 
lowa Placement Examinations, and his co-operation with the Test Com- 
mittee of the Association will guarantee the quality of the tests. Through 
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the interest of Dr. Hardin Craig and Dean C. E. Seashore a half-time 
graduate assistant will work with the tests under Dr. Stoddard’s direction. 
The system looks good, and the atmosphere seems unusually favorable. 
The years just ahead ought to show a steady improvement in the teaching 
of English essentials in Iowa. 





YALE FELLOWSHIPS 


Graduates of Yale and other approved colleges and universities here 
and abroad are eligible for the Sterling Fellowships, designed to stimu- 
late scholarship and advanced research. Two general classes have been 
named: Senior Fellowships for candidates with the Ph.D. degree, offer a 
stipend ranging from $1,000 to $2,500 or more, and Junior Fellowships 
for those well advanced toward the Ph.D. degree, with stipends of $1,000 
to $1,500. Requests for complete information and applications should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School of Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Applications will be received until March 1. 





WEST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Department of High-School English held its annual meeting in 
connection with the West Tennessee Education Association, October 21, 
22, and 23 at Memphis, Denver E. Baughan, presiding. The two-day 
program included the following addresses: “The Importance of Spoken 
English in High School,” by A. P. Kelso of Southwestern University, and 
“A Year of American Literature in High School,” by Miss Mary Ormond 
Butler. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTIES 


It is interesting to note that in all but one of the accredited library 
schools connected with colleges or universities, members of the faculties 
now have professorial rank (Illinois, Simmons, Washington, and Western 
Reserve each having at least one full professor), and that the faculties 
of the schools at Pratt and Drexel have the same ranking as have other 
faculties of these institutes. The new School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University and the new Department of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan also announce faculties having professorial rank, each 
with one full professor. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


College graduates evidently are finding in library service a field of 
endeavor which satisfies their social instincts through the many oppor- 
tunities to share with others an appreciation of books as tools and as 
sources of inspiration. Registration at the accredited library schools 
during 1925-26 shows that the large majority of the students were college 
graduates (352 of the total of 553) although but five of the fourteen 
schools required a degree for entrance. One school, accredited as a junior 
undergraduate school, had thirty college graduates among its students. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the students presented at least one full year 
of formal education beyond high school, an increase of four per cent over 
the preceding year, in spite of the fact that four agencies not included 
this year require college work for entrance. 





THE PERIODICALS 


The Revolution on Quality Street. Leon Whipple. The Survey 
Graphic, November 1, 1926. A lively review of the recent revolution 
among the “quality” magazines. In the fine old days our “best” people 
could enter into the pleasantly aloof, intellectual world of Harpers or the 
Century for assurance that the world was a happy place where nice peo- 
ple were writing charming essays, traveling to lovely places, or painting 
pictures. Those were the dear days of sentiment, William Dean Howells, 
Aldrich, and Gilder. Now our quality magazines have ideas, John Dewey, 
Van Loon, Bertrand Russell, O’Neill, D. H. Lawrence, and Sherwood 
Anderson, and the circulation has doubled and trebled. 

Art. By Joseph Hergesheimer. The American Mercury, November, 
1926. In which the author of the Three Black Pennies grows profane on 
the inanities and the absurd, adolescent yearnings cloaked under the 
name of art. It is a state of mind, invented by woman to gild the drab 
reaches of her existence, a burden and a curse which has destroyed the 
simplicity of the creative and recording instincts. The Reformation, 
breaking up the pattern of an old monopoly is partly responsible for the 
increasing wordiness and noise of art which has drowned an essential and 
lovely music. 

The Detective Novel. W. H. Wright. Scribners, November, 1926. 
There are four distinct varieties of the “popular,” or “light,” novel: the 
novel of young love, of physical adventure, of mystery, including diplo- 
matic intrigue, and the long detective story. The last is the youngest, a 
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highly specialized offshoot of the mystery novel. Invented by the genius 
of Poe, it was developed in France by Gaboriau and later in England by 
Conan Doyle. American detective stories, although coming forward, do 
not compare with A. A. Milne’s The Red House, or E. W. Mason’s The 
House of the Arrow, or Chesterton’s Father Brown Stories. They require 
a definite, specialized technique and a serious purpose. 

Who Subsidizes Our Theatres? Sheldon Cheney. The Theater Arts 
Monthly, November, 1926. Is wealth, as Will Durant suggests, the magic 
elixir at whose touch art blooms forth from the third generation of the 
plutocracy? Do bankers and business men build metropolitan museums 
and subsidize art theaters? In the author’s experience, “‘Yes,” but the 
first generation is more conspicuous than the third. Aside from Alice and 
Irene Lewisohn with their successful project, the Neighborhood Play- 
house, and the many enterprises of Otto H. Kahn, support of our art the- 
aters depends for its present and future success largely on numerous 
backers whose incomes do not run above six figures. 

The New York Theatrical Season Opens. Barrett H. Clark. The 
Drama, October, 1926. The winning plays of the fourth annual Little 
Theater Tournament, E/ Cristo by Margaret Larkin and Ada Jack Car- 
ver’s The Cajun, are skilfully written examples of the local drama. From 
Madrid came an exceptional offering of the late summer in the plays 
given by a famous old Spanish troupe, among others Luca de Tena’s La 
Condesa Maria. William Hurlbut’s Bride of the Lamb tells with restraint 
and power the story of a simple-hearted, sex-starved wife whose love for 
a revivalist drives her to murder her husband and then to madness. To 
Have the Honor is A. A. Milne’s amusing, clever comedy of the English- 
man who lived by posing as a prince and his wife who pretended to be an 
officer’s widow. Two good farces Henry-Behave by Lawrence Langner 
and Martin Flavius’ Service for Two close the list. 

The Effect of Mental-Set or Attitude on the Reading Performance of 
High-School Pupils. By Carter V. Good. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, October, 1926. An experiment carried out with freshmen at the 
Hyde Park High School of Chicago to determine the effect of the pupils’ 
attitude on comprehension in reading as measured by a standardized 
reading test. Encouraging the pupils had little effect; discouraging sug- 
gestions and comments caused a drop of about one-half year; skimming 
increased the average score one year, probably by providing a purpose; 
knowledge that they were to reproduce the test in part next day also 
increased the score a year over that made in the discouragement test. 
Magazines Which High-School Pupils Read. Henry O. Severance. 
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The School Review, October, 1926. What is the effect of the high-school 
literature course upon the magazine reading of secondary pupils? In this 
investigation in Missouri, junior high-school pupils rated the American 
Boy, the American Magazine, Boy’s Life, and The Saturday Evening 
Post at the top. Senior high-school students show much the same reading 
interests, with a slight increase in serious magazines such as the National 
Geographic. Twenty-four students in the University listed the Post, the 
American, Good Housekeeping, the Literary Digest and Colliers’ in the 
rank order given, with a strong preference for the first two. Below these 
popular magazines were the Aélantic, Golden Book, Harpers, Asia, and 
American Mercury. 

Further Studies on the Reliability of Reading Tests. W. F. Current 
and G. M. Ruch. The Journal of Educational Psychology October, 1926. 
A study of six tests intended to bring the earlier work of Gates and Mon- 
roe up to date by the inclusion of three recent tests. Wide differences in 
reliability, .71 to .93, were found in this investigation of 154 pupils in 
grades 4 to 7. Recent reading tests proved to be more reliable than older 
ones and tests of thirty to forty minutes were far more accurate than 
those of four or five minutes. Also, the probable errors of estimated true 
scores indicated that errors of measurement for certain tests are twice 
those of others. 

The Attitude of Junior High School Pupils toward English Usage. 
Edith E. Shepherd. The School Review, October, 1926. The teaching of 
effective usage must achieve two results: first, clearly establish a body 
of language principles and conventions common among educated people; 
second, develop an attitude of pupil responsibility. The English depart- 
ment may accomplish the first objective partly, but the realization of the 
second depends upon constant pressure exerted by all departments. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Kwei Chen is a young student in the University of Nebraska from 
the province of Hunan, China. He came to America four years ago, and 
plans to return to his native country as soon as he completes his graduate 
work. His poems have appeared in the Century Magazine, the Bookman, 
the Commonweal, American Speech, and other magazines, and also in the 
second volume of Nebraska Verse issued in the spring of 1926 at the 
University of Nebraska. He received his Bachelor’s degree in June, 1926, 
and was chosen class poet by his fellow-graduates. Mr. Chen is now 
Scholar in Philosophy in the Graduate College of the University of 
Nebraska. 
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Barrett H. Clark, critic, editor, and author is now well known to 
readers of the English Journal. He has translated or edited a large num- 
ber of plays from the Spanish and French. Among his noteworthy pub- 
lished studies are: Eugene O’Neill (a late critical biography), A Study 
of the Modern Drama, European Theories of the Drama, Contemporary 
French Dramatists, and How to Produce Amateur Plays. His recent, 
versatile volume, Great Short Stories of the World, is attracting wide 
comment. He is associate editor of The Drama. 

Carter V. Good is professor of education at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. He has had experience as high-school principal and superin- 
tendent. During his graduate work at the University of Chicago he 
served as scholar, fellow, and assistant in education, and after receiving 
his degree, taught history of education there in the summer session of 
1925. The present article is a summary of part of his doctor’s disserta- 
tion, “An Experimental Study of the Merits of Extensive and Intensive 
Reading in the Social Sciences.” Other sections of it appear in the School 
Review, School and Society, Pedagogical Seminary, and Journal of Edu- 
cational Method. He has published articles this year in several other 
professional magazines, and is at present preparing a book on the prob- 
lem of the parallel assignment in silent reading. 

Cora Lehr is a graduate of the Cleveland Normal School and the 
Rice School of Boston. She has contributed to the Journal of Educational 
Research, Primary Education and Normal Instructor, and the Oregon 
State Journal of Public Instruction, and other educational journals. At 
present she is teaching at West High School, Cleveland. 

Helen Rand, author of several sprightly articles printed in our Round 
Table, teaches advanced narrative composition and freshman rhetoric at 
the University of Illinois. She has an A.B. degree from Colorado College, 
an A.M. degree from Radcliffe College, and hopes to have a Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Illinois. She writes she is usually more interested 
in teaching classes in composition than those in literature because it 
seems to be more profitable to work with the student’s own ideas, how- 
ever feeble they may be to begin with, rather than with the ideas of other 
authors however good they may be in finished form. She has written 
articles on education for The Independent and for The Survey. 

C. Ralph Bennett has taught English in the College of Engineering 
of the University of Minnesota since his graduation from Cornell. Among 
his campus activities is the inauguration of a series of weekly readings 
from literature, now past its second milestone. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the Modern Language Association, and the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
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Ward H. Green is director of English in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and a 
member of the National Council Committee on Plays. During the sum- 
mer he serves as instructor in English in Tulsa University. He has taught 
English in secondary sciools in Topeka, Kansas, Indianapolis, and Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Nature Trails by Frank E. Lutz is a vital statement of an interesting 
educational experiment in nature study, issued as miscellaneous publica- 
tion No. 21, 1926 by the Department of Public Education of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History —Good Writing from the “Behaviorist” 
standpoint by Phyllis Robbins is No. 224 of The English Leaflet, pub- 
lished at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Charles Swain 
Thomas, Editor—yearly subscription $1.00.—‘‘Teachers’ Objectives” by 
Walter S. Monroe is Educational Research Circular No. 45 issued by the 
3ureau of Educational Research of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana.—Adult Education and the Library is a publi- 
cation issued several times a year by the American Library Association, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago.—The Thirty-first Annual Report, 
1925, has been issued by the John Crerar Library, Randolph and Michi- 
gan avenues, Chicago.—The Monthly Bulletin of the American Library 
Association is published at 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago.—The Bulletin 
of the School of Education of Indiana University is issued monthly from 
the University Office at Bloomington, Indiana..—The Use of the Voice 
and the Art of Questioning is a composite of a series of addresses made by 
district superintendents for the teachers of New York City—issued by 
the Board of Education. Also the bulky Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools of New York City for the year ending 
July 31, 1925—Park Avenue and Fifty-rinth Street; and the monthly 
Bulletin of High Points issued from the Office of Publication of the Board 
of Education, Room 821, 500 Park Avenue, to all New York City high- 
school teachers. “Fitting the Commerce Course of the High School and 
Junior College to the Needs of the Community” and “Analysis of School 
Costs in Pasadena” is Educational Research Bulletin No. 9, the May 
issue of the monthly issued by the Bureau of Research and Service of the 
Pasadena Board of Education, 320 East Walnut Street, $.15 each, $.75 
yearly.—‘“Some Principles of Personnel Management Applied to Educa- 
tion” and “Making Diagnostic Tests a Factor in Junior High School 
English” by Ruth S. Leonard is the September—October issue of the same 


monthly. 
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REVIEWS 


A TEXT FOR THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


English Applied in Technical Writing,’ by Clyde W. Park, is a fresh 
approach to the study of English composition by technical students in 
their first course in college English. Professor Park, in the Preface, 
writes: 

Although the practical kinds of writing are emphasized, the subject of 
composition is not treated in terms of “engineering English” or in any sort of 
occupational dialect. On the contrary, English is considered to be English, 
regardless of the subject matter with which it happens to deal. Most of the 
illustrations are drawn from familiar types of written work. .... At the 
same time it is pointed out that the ultimate range of expression required, even 
in practical writing, demands a liberal attitude toward the study of composi- 
tion. Along with the fundamental virtues of clearness and correctness the stu- 
dent is expected to develop resourcefulness and critical taste. 

In working out his purpose Professor Park has included chapters on 
point of view, good mechanical form, organization of material, sentences, 
paragraphs, diction, style; on the use of the library, and the types of 
written work—reports, theses, papers—for which the technical student 
will have need; on the technical writer’s literary background—one of 
the most helpful chapters—in which are considered good writing as a 
by-product of general reading, the recreational element of literature, an 
engineer’s private reading list, and suggestions for collateral reading. 
The teacher will value the closing chapter of suggested exercises for re- 
viewing and supplementing the discussion of the various chapters. 

The treatment of all the material in English Applied in Technical 
Writing, as Professor Park states in the Preface, “results not in a formal 
treatise but in a book of counsel and instruction.” The style should hold 
the attention of the technical student and convince him of the need for 
English study at a time when he is seeking the relationship of an appar- 
ently unrelated subject to his professional aims. The range of topics and 
selection of illustrative material should help the English instructor in 
securing the co-operation of his students in their first-year study of col- 
lege English. 

S. A. HARBARGER 


* English Applied in Technical Writing. By Clyde W. Park. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. 313. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
, Carl Van Doren. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


This is a triple-barrelled book: a first novel, written by a significant American 
critic, and contributing a more vital study of the inner life of the younger college 
professors than Willa Cather was able to do for their older brothers. Rare avis.— 
By this same sign it is an adventure story of swiftly turning beauty for teachers 
sensitive to their monastic advantages, yet conscious of the din and clang of a more 
speculative life. Kent Morrow rises to the crest of each succeeding wave—boy, 
high-school lad, college man—on through love, marriage, and a career, swinging 
on with the deep rhythm of life. As he goes he reveals the honest analysis of an 
intelligent mind searching for the causes of things, bending an acute and gradually 
deepening mentality to his own work and place in life, yet searching his fellows 
and himself for the springs of action. It is a brilliant novel—not a great one, and it 
will not interest the masses lacking in intellectual curiosity. The upper levels of the 
high school, college students, and professional groups will find in it from their 
converging viewpoints many genuine, unhackneyed guide posts to safe, sincere, and 
honest living. 

Love in Greenwich Village. By Floyd Dell. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1926. Pp. 321. $2.00. 

If the beauty of Greenwich Village does not pass into nothingness, it will be 
in good part because the youthful idealism and sweetness of those uncompromising 
young villagers is preserved in these fine tales. Here for an hour honesty and free- 
dom in love grew like strange moon flowers under the stars; then they withered 
as love and beauty must. Dell’s artistry is often superb, but his old flame-like be- 
lief and enthusiasm gutters here and there and dies. When an artist ceases to be 
credulous and devout he ceases in some sense to be an artist 
George Washington: The Image and the Man. By W. E. Woodward. New 

York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. Pp. 460 and Bibliography and 


$4.00. 


Index 


We have learned what to expect in these newer biographies of our great ones. 
The man waxes and the image wanes. This Washington is not the godhead of our 
childhood, nor the masterly statesman of the Farewell Address—still less the uncon- 
scionable prig erected by his earlier, churchly biographer, the Reverend Mr. Weems 
Rather he is a man of property, “a man of hands; not without brains but with 
brains and hands moving together.” Possessed with the superb self-confidence that 
comes only to men whose inner life is faint he moved steadily forward toward 
material goals with astonishing sureness and success. The book does not equal 
Sandburg’s Lincoln, but it is modern, spicy, and full of a growing power 
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Far End. By May Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 201. 
$2.00. 


Of Christopher and Hilda Vivart and how love tangled their lives in their 
clumsy strides over the barriers. Man’s work comes first and Hilda passed that test 
because she loved his writing and his fame as a novelist, but when their boy was 
born she gave herself unsparingly to the little one; only rags of her were left for 
Christopher. So Mona came to feed the fire of his body and assuage the pain of 
his wife’s neglect. After her, Miss Templeton yearned toward him, dangling in 
air the subtle flavors of her delicate, enchanting mind. Finally, his wife again, and 
the cycle was complete. As a story of early married life it is honestly and simply 
done, yet to a modern reader sketchy and superficial. 

R. L. S. and His Sine qua Non, Flashlights from Skerryvore. By The Game- 

keeper (Adelaide A. Boodle). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Alas! Poor Yorick—This lady knew Stevenson, cared for his kennels for him, 
it seems, and so is qualified to sentimentalize and create touching scenes for the edi- 
fication of the weak-minded and morbid. Although there is much direct testimony 
against it, the total effect is to strengthen the theory of the Stevenson Myth ad- 
vanced by George S. Helman in The True Stevenson. It is the dampest contribution 
to Stevensonia yet to pass the printer’s devil. 

Lord Raingo. By Arnold Bennett. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. 

Pp. 393. $2.00. 

Concerning Raingo, aged ffty-five—a tallish, stoutish millionaire with a lean- 
ing toward politics and a weak heart. Also, Adela, his wife, and Clyth, his boyhood 
friend, become prime minister, and Delphine, his mistress—clean, impulsive, sweet 
girl of thirty. Raingo wins a Lordship and dies of pneumonia shortly after the 
suicide of Delphine. It is a flowing, well-knit tale that lacks the glow of genius 
except, perhaps, in the long sickroom scenes that fill the last third of the book. 
The clamor and rush of the war provide a vivid background that heightens the 
emotion and colors every incident. It is an Arnold Bennett average performance. 
Great Short Stories of the World. A Collection by Barrett H. Clark and Maxim 

Lieber. New York: Robert M. McBride and Co., 1926. Pp. 1072. $5.00 

net. 

Genuine enthusiasm has greeted this unique book of a stupendous idea. To 
attempt an overview of the short stories of the world from the papyrus of ancient 
Egypt and the parchment of Greece to the whitened spruce of James Branch Cabell 
and Sherwood Anderson calls for the wisdom of the All Father, Odin, and the 
strength of Thor. That the authors have succeeded so well in their pioneer venture 
is no common tribute. English teachers will find the volume necessary to broaden 
their reading and a delightful opportunity for prolonged recreation. 

Anthony Trollope—A Bibliography. By Mary Leslie Irwin. New York: H. W. 

Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 97. 

A model bibliography. Well catalogued and arranged for speed and accuracy 
in attention to detail as well as important heads. 
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The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. Edited by Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 357. $3.00. 

The constant mental crackle and unexpected detonation of Emerson’s peculiar 
genius is at its finest in these selections. “Washington wanted a fit public,” “I do 
not like to see a sword at a man’s side. A company of soldiers is an offensive spec- 
tacle,” “I will trust my instincts.” These random jottings show the modern man, 
the humanist, and the philosopher who realized himself even more completely in 
his Journals than in the essays. 

Translations from Old English Poetry. By Albert S. Cook and Chauncey B. 

Tinker. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1926. Pp. 193. $1.48. 

Metrical and prose translations of selections from significant early English 
literature. Among others are: The Battle of Maldon, The Seafarer, Caedmon’s 
Hymn, and parts of Beowulf, Genesis, The Christ, and Judith. Saints’ legends, 
religious mythology, and charms are represented, and an adequate appendix and 
bibliography increases the usefulness of the volumes for students. 

The American in England During the First Half Century of Independence. By 

Robert E. Spiller. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. 416. 

A source book—literary, social, political, industrial, and religious. The life 
of the times is presented as we see it through the letters, journals, and travel books 
of the day. Cooper appears to quarrel with the world, Irving brings back his good 
humored satire, and Everyman adds his quota of enthusiasm, anecdote, and gossip. 
A number of engravings and reproductions of early documents lend flavor to the 
whole. It is a readable book that recaptures the spirit of our early national life. 
Some Contemporary Dramatists. Penetrating Studies of the Modern Stage. 

By Graham Sutton. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 213. 

$2.50 net. 

Impressionistic, almost journalistic jottings on soms moderns, eight British and 
one American. They are Granville Barker, Clemence Dane, John Drinkwater, St 
John G. Ervine, W. Somerset Maugham, A. A. Milne, A. H. Monkhouse, C. K. 
Munro, and Eugene O’Neill. The treatment is saved from superficiality by the 
author’s wide knowledge and occasional brilliant flashes. A complete bibliography 
adds to the, usefulness of the work. 

Sheridan to Robertson. By Ernest Bradlee Watson. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. 494. $5.00. 

This volume inspects the significant facts of the theater of this period and 
attempts to determine their relation to the trend of stage history. It will probably 
be used in connection with Professor Thaler’s Shakespere to Sheridan and Professor 
Odell’s Shakespeare to Irving. 

Here and There in Popular Science. By Jean-Henri Fabre. Edited, annotated, 

and translated by Percy F. Bicknell. New York: The Century Co., 1926. 

Pp. 409. 

Literature is a laggard, singularly sterile and inept in refining the rich quartz 
science is massing just outside the door. For that reason we should welcome the 
pioneer work of men of the type of Sharp, Beebe, and the fine old Frenchman, 
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Fabre. This collection is devoted to the wonders of astronomy, plant life, and our 
own bodies, written with Fabre’s charming simplicity for all children under twenty 
and over. 


Bird’s Eye View of Invention. By A. Frederick Collins. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. 313. $2.00 net. 


A compact, informative view of invention from primitive times to the latest 
super-radio. The careful balance of fact and tendency rises above chronological to 
interpretative history. It is a book for all boys and those who wish to have the 
knowledge that will command their respect and interest. 


A Magician of Science: The Boys’ Life of Steinmetz. By John Winthrop 

Hammond. New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 210. $1.75. 

A fascinating boy’s life of Steinmetz, the little hunch-backed, German-Ameri- 
can immigrant whose scientific research and discoveries in electrical engineering 
have made him a legendary figure. It is the type of biography that is writing the 
doom of the war-makers and their glorification of organized murder. Building may 
be as interesting as destruction; Steinmetz, the Lightning Maker, is a symbol of this 
for every boy. 

New Verse. Written in 1921 by Robert Bridges. Oxford: At the Clarendon 

Press, 1925. Pp. 88. 

Strange tapestries in many moods and colors, arranged in four diverse pat- 
terns. Part I is the result of the author’s study of the “secure bed rock of Milton’s 
prosody,” styled Neo-Miltonic Syllabics; Part II is in accentual measures; Part III 
is in various old styles; and the last is after William Stone’s quantitative 
prosody. The subject matter ranges from “Cheddar Pinks” to Emily Bronte and 
the near great of the War. The volume closes with a translation from Sappho. 


The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals. By Walter Graham. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1926. Pp. 92. 

What was the origin and early history of the English periodical, prototype of 
the modern American magazine whose unstemmed flood inundates literature and 
astonishes the world? This answer plumbs a virgin field and duplicates for the 
periodical in a scholarly, compact report the fine work done for the newspaper by 
Grant and Andrews. Divisions of the field are: “The Learned Periodical,” “The 
Periodical of Amusement,” “Some Critics and Reformers,” and the “Tattler, Spec- 
tator and Guardian.” 

The Road Round Ireland. By Padraic Colum. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1926. Pp. 492. $4.00. 

A travel book for all those to whom Ireland is a symbol of the best of the 
Gaelic spirit. There is poetry here and the unmistakable flavor of the ancient glory 
of Connacht and Donegal, but more firmly and deeply the writing deals with the 
people and the soil. James Joyce, J. M. Synge, Arthur Griffith—men like these 
are making the New Ireland out of the remnants of fine peasant stock that has 
not gone to America. The illutrations are the work of the contemporary school 
of Irish painters. 
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Harmer John. By Hugh Walpole. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1026. 
Pp. 411. $2.00. 


Meat and drink for those who hunger and thirst for the faded glory and re- 
nunciatory splendors of pre-Victorian days. A harmless story of the crucifixion 
of a modern Messiah, misunderstood by the populace of an English village during 
his life and gaining victory through death. This is Harmer John, gymnasium in- 
structor, once of Copenhagen, whose naiveté, dubbed honesty by the author, loses 
fortune, sweetheart, and life for its well-meaning, stupid possessor. Good, yes, but 
a few generations late. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Ben Ray Redman. New York: Robert M 

McBride and Co., 1926. Pp. 96. $1.00 net. 

A biography. The gentleman places his model at least on a par with Whitman, 
and because of his protégé’s narrower public morals, probably above him. No other 
American poet may put an unholy foot upon the pedestal 
The American College and Its Rulers. By J. E. Kirkpatrick. New York: New 

Republic, Inc., 1926. Pp. 309. 

A clear-cut statement of the essentially autocratic organization of the Ameri- 
can college and the hampering effect that handcuffs have upon the teacher and stu- 
dent. We have achieved a sort of political democracy; economic democracy is ar- 
riving; if education is to step out of its jumpers, the half-men of our colleges and 
universities must assume some kind of control in common with their students and 
achieve gradually a full measure of academic democracy. 

Varieties of Adolescent Experience. By E. Leigh Mudge. New York: The 

Century Co., 1926. Pp. 134. $1.75. 

A case study report of the common elements of behavior and general traits 
of one hundred girls of the “teen” age. It is based on a large number of auto- 
biographical sketches by college students describing their experiences in early adoles 
cence. Quotations from representative life incidents are given, uncovering in a very 
effective manner the wide range of individual variation. “Self-discovery,” “The 
Active Life,” and “Adolescence and Sex” indicate the central topics. 

Julia Marlowe: Her Life and Art. By Charles Edward Russell. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 582. $5.00. 

An interpretative biography of one of our few highly gifted actresses by a 
dramatic critic who knew her as personal friend and adviser throughout her career. 
It is in the vein of the older biography in its reticences concerning the hidden springs 
of human action and its fine regard for the Victorian “decencies.” Beyond biog- 
raphy the volume presents a broad canvas of theatrical life of the 1870’s with a 
particularly interesting section detailing Miss Marlowe’s unique success in making 
Shakespeare popular with the box office. 

Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell. By His Assistants. Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press, 1926. Pp. 320. 

These scholarly essays on diverse literary subjects are a tribute of admiration 
and affection from Mr. Wendell’s former assistants in his courses at Harvard. 
Yeats, Conrad, Cervantes, Chaucer, and Dante are a few of the major authors repre- 
sented. 
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TEACHING 


Notes on Relative Clauses. By Otto Jespersen. American Slang. By Fred 
Newton Scott. S.P.E. Tract No. XXIV. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 137. $.85. 

A powerful massing of the facts of usage of some of the masters of English 
literature. The second division consists of lists of current slang defined. 

Rewards of Reading. By Frank L. Mott. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 
Pp. 208. 

Well-packed chapters of pleasant, informal comment on economy and meth- 
ods that may make reading fruitful and enjoyable. “Reading maketh a full man.” 
But, noting the appalling flood of printed matter in a Sunday paper, he is moved 
to question “full of what?” The book is not addressed to the grind but to the 
intelligent pleasure seeker bent upon exploration and eager to get suggestions from 
a cultured gentleman of wide experience. 





Novels Too Good to Miss: Historical and Regional Tales, Adventures, Social 
Studies, Character Studies. By F. K. W. Drury. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1926. Price, 15 cents each, 35 cents for four. 

Four unusually intelligent pamphlets grouping selected novels, early and late, 
for type study or reading. The inclusion of a few writers of the caliber of Deland, 
Tarkington, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Harriet Beecher Stowe lowers this other- 
wise discriminating effort. Explanatory paragraphs give indications of the content 
and treatment of each story. 

Words: Ancient and Modern. By Ernest Weekley. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1926. Pp. 163. 

“Short stories” of the strange lives of words with a dramatic past. Like Mr. 
Weekley’s earlier volume, The Romance of Words, this additional study gives the 
human-interest origin with the necessary etymology. Words such as akimbo, dicker, 
pall-mall and wassail will grip a hardened group of high-school freshmen when ap- 
proached in this manner and prove a helpful entering wedge for other phases of 
composition. 

Teaching Literature. By Edwin Greenlaw and Dudley Miles. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1926. Pp. 168. 

A statement of the program embodied in the Literature and Life series for 
the secondary school. It aims at the substitution of a study of types for the tradi- 
tional intensive analysis of a few classics—more reading for appreciation and less 
vivisection of pupils and literature. Many specific type lessons and assignments, 
with reviews, examinations, and much helpful general material are provided. It is 
a valuable handbook for the teacher of secondary English. 

Libraries and Adult Education. Report of a Study Made by the American 
Library Association. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 284. 
$2.50. 

Only the broad outlines of adult education can be sketched in such a prelimi- 
nary investigation report as this. Data on the problem include statements of the 
present situation, chief needs, and brief recommendations for future activity. 
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Creative Prose Writing. By Bernard L. Jefferson and Harry Houston Peckham. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926. Pp. 342. 

A text for the college creative writing class. 

Children’s Catalog. Third edition revised and enlarged. First Supplement. 
Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 56. 

The Swiss Family Robinson (Abridged). By J. C. Allen. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 170. 

How to Organize and How to Conduct a Meeting. By W. H. F. Henry and Dr. 

Levi Seeley. New York: Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 147. $1.50. 


Through an error our October issue priced this book at $1.25. 


READING AND TEXTS 


Taming of the Shrew. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Essie Chamberlain. 

Chicago: Allyn and Bacon, 1926. Pp. 213. 

Here is something new in the field of the school classic—a text presented with 
the prime view of providing very young readers with a pleasant experience. This 
has long been an audacious thought with many of us; here fine thinking and inti- 
mate knowledge have realized our hopes. Numerous good photographs, simple, 
pithy notes, many interesting miscellaneous comments and suggestions, and a live 
account of the play’s presentation by a ninth-grade class provide teacher and pupil 
with a fascinating opportunity. 

Points of View for College Students. By Paul Kaufman. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday Page & Co., 1926. Pp. sor. 

A fine volume of orientation readings for the college freshman. Headings in- 
clude Education, Writing, Literature, Art, Science, and Philosophy. Morley, Carlyle, 
Canby, Hurley, Slosson, Emerson, Stevenson, and Herbert Corly indicate the range 
of thought sketched 
Current Reviews. Edited by Lewis Worthing Smith. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1926. Pp. 388. 

Readings in current criticism for the college class or the interested student of 
literature and mankind. They have been organized under four headings: biography- 
history, fiction, poetry and drama, and social discussion. Nearly all of the major 
critics are here: Sherman, Lovett, Hansen, Hazlitt, Canby, Farrar, and the ubiqui- 
tous H. L. Mencken, with many others of the hack-writing tribe not yet so firmly 
established. 

Contemporary American Criticism. Selected and arranged by James Cloyd 

Bowman. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. 330. 

More readings in current criticism selected from some twenty literary cheer 
leaders, ranging from H. L. Mencken to W. C. Brownell and from Amy Lowell to 
Sherwood Anderson and Stuart P. Sherman. The prime purpose of the volume is 
to present each point of view as it has arisen in the clash of iconoclast and dogmatist. 
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English Grammar. By L. E. Marks. New York: Globe Book Company, 1923. 


Pp. go. 


A brief statement of the rules of grammar with many examples and a body 


of exercises. 


Both illustrative and practice material cons’ t of “classical gems” 


culled from the best modern and current literature. 

Drill Exercises in English. Third Edition. By Bridget T. Hayes and Esther R. 
Challman. Address Bridget T. Hayes, 1701 University Ave., S.E., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Price, $1.00 plus mailing and postage; $.75 plus mail- 
ing and postage in numbers for classes. 


A well-arranged body of exercise material in grammar, sentence structure, and 


usage, covering the minimum essentials. 


The outstanding feature of the book is 


a key system which the authors find makes the facts of grammar as sure as the 
facts of arithmetic. The exercises may also be readily used as tests. 


English Prose and Poetry. Selected and annotated by John Matthews Manly. 
Revised edition. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1926. Pp. 882. 


The addition of translations from Old English prose and verse, and numerous 
selections from contemporary literature has increased the value of this well-known, 


discriminating anthology. 











The anthology for 
secondary schools 


PALGRAVE’S The Golden Treasury 
Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


Head of the English Department, Central High School, Newark, N.J. 


EQUIPMENT 


Introduction 
The Enjoyment of Poetry 


Rhythm universal—Other elements in poetry— 
Nature of the poet—Differences between poetry 
and prose—The magic of poetry—The value of 
poetry—How to read poetry—Kinds of poetry. 


The Technique of Verse 
Verse as a pattern—Names of feet and lines— 
Variations in meter—The use of rhyme— 
Some stanza forms—Figures of speech—Other 
devices used by poets. 

A Note on Francis Turner Palgrave 


The Golden Treasury as an Anthology 





BOSTON 
NEW YORK 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Appendix 

Notes, Study Suggestions, and Interpretations 

A Brief Reading List for Teachers 

Summaries of English Literary History 

Poets of The Golden Treasury 

Exercises Based on The Golden Treasury 

Words for Study 

Questions on the Four Books of The Golden 
Treasury and on its Chief Authors 

Recent College Entrance Examinations—Ques- 
tions that Deal with Poems in The Golden 
Treasury. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
Riverside Literature Series edition in press 





CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Representative Catholic Essays. Edited by George Garver and Ellen M. Geyer. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 221. 

Readings prepared for the secondary or college library. They reflect the 
Catholic spirit in education, sociology, and ethics, and as examples of current 
thought may find a place as motivating material in the composition class. Among 
other writers represented are: Hilaire Belloc, Joyce Kilmer, Agnes Repplier, Car- 
dinal Newman, Alice Meynell, and Chesterton. 

Marius the Epicurean. By Walter Pater. Edited with an Introduction by Anne 

Kimball Tuell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 348. 

Pater’s fine statement of Epicureanism, flavored with the sublime liberalism 
of Marcus Aurelius and an altar to the “unknown god.” He was a man almost 
persuaded to accept Christianity and withheld by his reverence for the nuances of 
a higher, inner life and his devotion to beauty. Pater and his Marius are a single 
life-force. 

M.0O.S. Book. By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926. Pp. 

215. Paper cover, $.50. 

M. O. S—“Maintenance of Skills” in the third and fourth years of the high 
school is the purpose of this supplement to Ward’s many contributions to composi- 
tion. It is a compilation of exercises in English fundamentals, prefaced by a brief 
review of rules and principles. The book, like the flood of similar material now 
on the market, aims to entrench habits through usage, but the workmanship through- 
out has the characteristic Ward stamp. It is furnished in both pupil’s and teacher’s 
editions, with perforated leaves. 

American Literature. Edited by Robert Shafer. New York: Doubleday Page 

& Co., 1926. Pp. 604. $4.50. 

A thoroughly modern, scholarly collection representing the significant Ameri- 
can authors from Cotton Mather to Eugene O’Neill and Sherwood Anderson. Minor 
writers were not included. The arrangement is chronological but an index by types 
is provided for those who wish to use that method. The book is unique in the field 
of secondary and college texts in the quality of the selection and the number of 
complete prose works included. 

How to Write and How to Deliver an Oration. By Frederick Houk Law. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 162. $1.50. 

A thorough-going, workable handbook for classroom, individual, or self-in- 
struction. An enviable feature is the rigorous exclusion of all theory and principle 
which does not fit into the program laid down for the worker. Step by step this 
plan develops and tests the activities essential to power in public speaking until 
the student is prepared for the final effort of the finished oration. 

A Review of English Grammar. By John Earle Uhler. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1926. Pp. 179. 

A well made, brief review for high-school seniors or college freshmen. It 
treats grammar as a tool subject and so provides a small amount of explanation and 
theory with very full exercises. These are thoroughly done for sentence errors, 
punctuation, word choice, habit-forming oral English drill, and the interpretation 
of poetry. Much valuable material is provided for spelling and formal grammar in 
the well-organized appendix. 


[Continued on second page following] 


























Scribner &nglish Text-Books 


Goop READING 


By John M. Manly, Professor of English, University of 
Chicago; and Sarah E. Griswold, Director of Primary 
Education, Colorado Springs; Edith Rickert, Associate 
Professor of English, University of Chicago; and Nina 
Leubrie, Formerly Critic Teacher, Chicago Normal School. 
A Series of Basal Readers for grades one to six, including a 
Primer and Teacher's Guides. The books are fully and 
beautifully illustrated in three colors. 


Our ENGLISH 

By Joseph Villiers Denney, Professor of English, Ohio 
State University; Eleanor L. Skinner, Vice-Principal of 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio; and Ada M. Skinner, 
Specialist in Elementary Grades. 

A Series of language and grammar texts for use in the 
grades, adopted for basal use for a period of five years in all 
the public schools of the State of Indiana. 


New Volumes in the Modern Student’s Library 


THE PATRICIAN 
By John Galsworthy. Edited by Bliss Perry, Professor of 
English, Harvard University. 
ROMANTIC PROSE OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Edited by Carl H. Grabo, Professor of English, University 
of Chicago. Includes selections from Hazlitt, Lamb, De 
Quincy, Cobbett, Godwin, and other representative writers 
of the period. 

ETHAN FROME 


By Edith Wharton. With an Introduction by the author. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Island Nights’ Entertainments. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Everyman’s Li- 
brary, edited by Ernest Rhys. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 339. 
$.80. 

Some of the finest of Stevenson’s South Sea tales, including the “Bottle Imp” 
and “Isle of Voices.” 

Gray: Poetry and Prose. With essays by Johnson, Goldsmith, and others. 
With an Introduction and Notes by J. Crofts. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. 176. $1.25. 

Many selected letters, some of the best of Gray’s poetry, and a number of re- 
views and critical comments by his contemporaries. Valuable for the specialist and 
general library. 

The New Hudson Shakespeare—The Tragedy of Othello. Introduction and 
notes by Henry Norman Hudson, LL.D. Edited and revised by Ebenezer 
Charlton Black and Agnes Knox Black. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1926. Pp. 
161. $.56. 

Annotated and with a detailed, classical introduction. 


Lives of the English Poets. Vols. I and II. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. L. Archer-Hind. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 395 and 392. 
Main Currents of English Literature. By Percy H. Houston. New York: F.S. 
Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. 520. $3.00. 
This readable text for college survey courses is the balanced, liberal thinking of 
a humanist rather than the customary mass of fact and detail encountered in literary 
histories. A reading and study list, a chronological table, and a chapter on medieval 
society increase the usefulness of the work. 
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Historical Dictionary of American 
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